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Price One Penny. 








Fresh Arrivals of Tea at 
JF. MART’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Opposite Town Hall, Salford ; 
110, Borough Buildings, London Road, 
62, Oldham Road, Manchester. 


Congou . . 28. 28s.4d. 2s.6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 


Finest Imported, Rich Pekoe-flavor, 3/- & 3/4. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lap- 
song Souchong, 48. 





VELOCIPEDE MICHAUX 


MESSE the Nobility and Gentry, that for the future 
MR. 8S. DAWSON, 
| Parsonage Chambers, 56, DEANSGATE, 


MANCHESTER, 
Will be their Sole Agent for England for the Sale of their 
Celebrated Velocipedes. 
_ Purchasers will please observe that MICHAUX & Co. 
in large letters are on each Machine, without which none 
| are genuine, 





ILVER LEVER WATCHES £3. 3s. to£6. 6s 
Silver Horizontal ditto, £1. 10s.to £3. 3s. 
Gold Lever ditto 7. 10s. to £21. Os. 
Gold Horizontal ditto, £3. 3s.to£7. 7s. 
Every Watch accurately timed and guaranteed. 


JEWELLERY 


Of every description, in new and choice designs. 





> | 

! GOLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS 
In great variety. 

T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, * 

Watch and Clock Manufacturers, Goldsmiths, Sc. 


" 88, DEANSGATE. 
Diningand Drawing-room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 
“arums, &c., in every variety. Lowest net 
prices only charged. 


PURE WATER FILTERS at 5s. 6d. 
PURE WATER FILTERS at 7s. Od. 
PURE WATER FILTERS at 10s.6d. 
Meet ibited at the noe Seite 1851, ~~ Prize 
: ster and Liv ure ety. 
Silver Prize Medal Middleton, hasten seal Bashar. is 


SLACK & BROWNLOW, 1, Victoria-st. 
‘ MANCHESTER. 
Works : Upper Medleck-street Hulme. 

















N REFERENCE 


To WINE it isa fact that many persons 
are pleased if they can say “‘ We import 
our own.” ‘They have an impression that 
by so doing they not only get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honour 
of importing. They overlook altogether 
that those Foreign Dealers who seek them 
out are quite aware of this amiable weak- 
ness, and do not fail to take advantage of 
it to add some shillings to the price. ‘To 
assist the impression they judiciously in- 
sinuate that their article is purerthan what 
usually cemes to England, and thus they 
lull that desire for comparison which 
would soon dispel the delusion. 
These remarks apply specially to 


ERMAN WINES, 


And, in proof of them, we would ask those 
Gentlemen who buy such Wines to 
compare our 
STILL HOCK AT 

20s. with their own importing at 
245. do. do. ° 
338. Do. do. » 3 
428. Do. do. »» 46s. to 48s, 
48s. Do. do. »» 548. to6os, 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE. 
36s. Do. do. op 498; 
48s. Do. do. »» 548. to60s, 
6os. & 66s. Do. do. »» 665. to8os, 

Even supposing the value to be equal, 
there is this advantage in buying here, 
that any quantity can be got when 
wanted ; whereas, in importing, a quan- 
tity of money is locked up, probably for 
years, in an article not of every day 
consumption. 


JamesSmith & Company, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, Manchester. 


11, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
28, High Street, Birmingham. 


248. 
28s. 
36s. 


HE TROPICAL BEETLE POWDER 


will destroy cockroaches, beetles, and crickets sooner 
and more effectually than any other preparation ever 
offered to the public, It is perfectly harmless to dogs or 
cats, as they will not touch it. The following is one out 
of a number of testimonials which the proprietor has 

received :— 
**95, Carnarvon-street, Cheetham Hill Road, 

7 ‘*Manchester, April 29th, 1869. 

** Mr, E. Griffiths Hughes.—Sir,—The effect of your 
tropical beetle powder is really marvellous, I laid some 
down one night, and the next morning the floor was fairly 
covered with cockroaches, dead and dying. I may say 
there were hundreds of them. After applying it three 
times, we were quite free from them,—Yours very truly, 

“JAMES MILNER.” 
Manufactured by E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, chemist, 
Cateaton-street, Manchester ; and sold by all chemists, 
in 6d. and 1s. packets. 

MAYER’S New Patent GASOGENES, for making 

half gallon of Soda Water, price 25s. 


COMPARISON 


THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNESS. 





New Season’s Congou 
Extra fine Pekoe Souchong 


JOHN W. SCOTT, 


FAMILY GROCER, 


276, DEANSGATE, 


MANCHESTER. 


Wedding Breakfasts, 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied, by 


ESSRS. PARKER AND SON, 
ST. MARY’S GATE, 
In the most fashionable style, on moderate terms, including 
the hire of plate, china, glass, &c. An elegant assort- 
ment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare for any 
number, with prices, sent post free. Late Purveyors 
to the Botanical Society. 








WM, JAS. WRIGHT, 
Muurrary ‘JArLoR 


HATTER, 
58, LOWER KING STREET, 


MANCHESTER, 




















Valises, 


K€§€§o™NY™}—-"—"™}] 
J0 .HATTER, BOOTMAKER, and OUTFITTER, “Number Eleven, 
RENNETT’S and CHRISTY’S HATS. 
>] Satchels, 


Walking, Dress, & Swor¢ 


” Oxford-st., (St. Peters). 
1 Sticks, Canes, Umbrellas; Knapsacks, Po 


Bags; Mackintoshes, Overcoats, Rugs, &c., in great variety. 


Agent for LINCOLN and 
rtmanteaus, 


“LY LLU “Sé ‘SLVH ONILVIILNGA LNGLVd MON S.NV&S0H 
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Het! DAY NOTES AND 
iR AMBLES. 
HINTS FOR TOURISTS. 
The following descriptive sketches have appeared in 
the SpAinx :— 
No. 
34.—Wastdale and Christopher North. 
37.-—The Ascent of the Glyder (North Wales). 
40.—A Walk to Rostherne. 
42.—Ambleside and Hartley Coleridge. 
43.—To Erin's Isle : by Edwin Waugh. 
44. ~Disley and Lyme Hall. 
45 & 46.—Paris as Seen by a Manchester Man, 
48.—Three Days in Wild Wales. 
49.—Belfast to Portrush: by Edwin Waugh. 
5o.—A Walk to Bramhall. 
51.—Blackpool in 1869. 
52.— The Valleys: of the Lune and of North Derbyshire. 
53.-—Lytham and Southport. 
54.—Alton Towers. 





CRICKET and ATHLETIC 


SPORTS IN MANCHESTER. 





The following articles and descriptive sketches have 
appeared in the Sphinx :— 

No. 

14.— Crossing Swords with Her Majesty's Inniskillings. 

17.~—A Bicycle Race at the Free Trade Hall. 

39.~The Cumbrian and Westmorland Wrestlers. 

40.—Gymnastics Again: Another Death. 

41.—Owens College Athletic Sports. 

43-— Lancashire v. Surrey, at Old Trafford. 

44.—The Bicycle Contests at the Amphitheatre. 

46.—An Assault-of-Arms at the Free Trade Hall. 

47.—The Match between Lancashire and Sussex. 

48.—The Athletic Festival. 

49.—Amateur v. Professional Cricket. 

49.—Athletic Fete at Longsight. 

s0.—Mode of Awarding Athletic Prizes. 

s1.—Lancashire Cricketers in the South. 

s2.—Pedestrianism 7. Gymnastics. 

53.—Lancashire v. Warwickshire. 

54.—Swimming Races at the Mayfield Bath. 

54. Manchester v. Broughton. 

;5.—Lancashire v. Sussex. 

>6.—The Great Boat Race : Oxford v. Harvard. 





CHURCHES & PREACHERS 
IN MANCHESTER. 





The following articles have appeared in the Sphinx :— 

No. 

33.—Sunday Evening with the Secularists. 

34.—A Morning with the Unitarians. 

37.—The Rev. W. A, O‘Connor. 

:8.—Taking Holy Orders under Bishop Lee. 

48.—A Children’s Chapel (Rusholme Road Independent). 

39..~A Morning with the Swedenborgians (Rev. John 
Hyde). 

4t.—Whit Sunday at St. Mary’s, Hulme (Rev. F, C. 
Woodhouse.) 

41.—The Stowell Memorial Church. 

42.—Birch Church (Rev. Canon Anson). 

43.—An Evening with the Christian Brethren, 

45.—— Manchester Cathedral 

45.—Sale Independent Chapel (Rev. Edward Morris). 

46.—The German Church, Greenheys. 

47-—Ritualism in Manchester (St. John Baptist’s, 
Hulme). 

48.—St. Saviour’s Church (Rev W. F. Birch). 

s0.—The Rev. J. Anderson Gardiner (Presbyterian 
Church). 

51.—Church Music in Manchester (Holy Trinity, Hulme, 
and the Jesuit Church). 

s2.—A Morning with the Baptists (Rev. H. J. Betts). 

53-—The Church of the Ascension (Rev. C. T, Watson). 

53.—Northen Churchyard, 

54.—The Wesleyan College, Didsbury. 

55.—St. Michael's and its Rector (Rev. G. S. Allen). 


DIRECTORY. 


[Jn the case of those names which are marked with an asterisk (*) a move detailed 
advertisement appears in another column.] 





——— 













AMUSEMENTS & PUBLIC NOTICES. 


*PRINCE’S THEATRE, Oxford-street.—Every night. 
*POMONA GARDENS, Cornbrook. 
*ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Belle Vue. 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS. 


*MORRIS and BROWN, 13, South King-street: 


BUTTER MERCHANTS, 


*McCANEY and Co. 17, James-street, Smithfield 
Market, and 205, City Road. 





CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 
*Tic Doloreux Pills: JONES'S, 149, Chapel-street, 
Salford. 


*Tropical Beetle Powder: E. GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES, Chemist, Cateaton-street, Manchester. 





CONFECTIONERS. 


*PARKER and SON, St. Mary’s Gate. 





GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS. 


*J. F. MART, rro, Borough Buildings, London Road. 
*J. W. SCOTT, 276, Deansgate. 





HATTERS. 
*JAMES GEE, 13, Market-street. 
*R. HUSBAND, 35, Market-street and Oldham-street. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &. 


*CONCERT INN, York-st.—F. D. Clarke, Proprietor. 

*NEW TOWN HALL RESTAURANT & Luncheon 
Bar, 51, Priucess-street, Albert-square. 

*THE OLD BANK LUNCHEON BAR and Chop 
Rooms, 85, Market-street. 

“THE SHADES & OLD BANK RESTAURANTS, 
2, New Brown-street, and 75, 77, 79, 81, 83, 85, 87, and 
89, Market-street.—J, Bury, Proprietor. 





HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


“R. H. GIBSON, 90, to 96, Stretford Road, and 78, 
Oldham-street, 





IRONMONGERS, 


*SHILLITO and SHORLAND, 160 to 164, Stretford 
Road, 





INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


*H. STATHAM and Co. 11, Corporation-street. 





JEWELLERS AND WATCHMAKERS. 


*T. ARMSTRONG and BROTHER, 88, Deansgate, 
*R. WALMSLEY, 129, Oldhain-street. 





MANCHESTER WAREHOUSEMEN. 


*G. R. ALLINSON, 54 and 54a, High-street. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


* Carriage Manufacturer: J. H. ictoria 
street, Congleton. J OnrrE, W } 
*Globe Parcel Express Company: 127a, Market-st 
*Patent Corkscrew: GEORGE 
Road, Birmingham, TWIGG, 30, Mose | 
*Perambulators: JOHN OWEN matress, | 
and 80, Deansgate. J ee | 
*Porpoise-skin Boot Laces: GILL and Co, » 
Brewer-street, Golden-Square, London, “he 


“Starch Manufacturers: WOTHERSPOON & Co. | 
Glasgow and London. 

















































OUTFITTERS, | 


*H. R. FREEBORN & Co., Commercial Buildings, 
Cross-street, and 2, Victoria-street (late of the Arcade), 


*JOHN CAVANAH, 11, Oxford-street, 








SEWING MACHINES, 
* “FLORENCE” LOCK STITCH, 19 and 21, Blac | 


| 
friars-street, corner of Deansgate, | 
“GROVER and BAKER'S, 67, Oldhamstreet—| 
J. Hodgson, Agent. | 
*W. GARNER, Park Works, Park-street, near Ducie 
Bridge. 





| 
| 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, } 
*J. G. KERSHAW and Co. 37, Oxford-street. | | 








TAILORS. i |— 
*McCONNELL & FRASER, City Buildings, Corpon- | 
tion-street. } 


*SHIRLEY and HILL, 52, Market-street. 


—_— 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS, =f par 


| 
*HARGRAVES, 44, Swan-street, and 2 to 10, Mason- || } 
street, } 
*J. C. EDWARDS & Co., 107, Piccadilly, near the | HI 
Railway Station. | 





| # 
UMBRELLA MANUFACTURERS, | Hat 


*DUNKERLEY & FRANKS, 7, Swan-st., New Cros | | the W 





| 
VELOCIPEDES. | 


*JOSEPH WALSH, 57a, Piccadilly; (alsoPerambulates | 
and Invalids’ Carriages. | 

*“KERSHAW’S, Store-street, Ancoats. | | 
*MICHAUX and Co. Agent: S. Dawson, 56, ‘er 

| 

| 


*J. HAYWARD, 5, John Dalton-street. 





WINDOW BLINDS, 
| 


WINE MERCHANTS. 


*JAMES SMITH and COMPANY, 26, Mae | 
Manchester; 11, Lord-street, Liverpool; * 


street, Birmingham, a I TI 
*J. STOCKS and Co. 121, Broad-street, Pendletos, | 
266, Stretford Road. | i 





The charges for insertion in the Directo) | 
which are extremely moderate, may be **) 
tained by post, or on personal Te sal 
Messrs. J. G. KERSHAW & Co., Sphinx Of) 
37, Oxford-street, Manchester. i = 
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| NOTICE. 


| i MHE attention of Parents and 
i others is requested toa PATENTED 
| l IMPROVEMENT in HOODS for PERAM- 
| BULATORS & INVALID CARRIAGES, 
| || which is a simple contrivance for raising or 

















|| lowering the hood of such vehicles, and dispen- 
|| ses with the use of the strap ordinarily used. 
ictoria- || This invention may be applied at a small cost 
} toany vehicle; is cheaper than anything which 
rket-st. | || has preceded it, and is warranted for two years, 
Mosley | | the same as ail Carriages sold at this establish- 
| ment. 
street, | 108. WALSH, 57a, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
mm | VELOCIPEDES constructed on the best 
1 & Co | principle, usually charged £10, selling at £7. 10. 
@ OLD BOOKS, 
‘Libraries, and Small Parcels of Books, 
ding, | BOUGHT BY 
= // | THOMAS SUTTON, 
I BOOKSELLER, 
| | ot, OXFORD-ST., near the Railway Arch. 
me | | BUTTER! BUTTER! BUTTER! 
at \McCANEY & CoO., 
| 17, JAMES-ST., SMITHFIELD MARKET, 
+ Ducie | 1] And 205, CITY ROAD, offer the best 
we NEW GRASS IRISH BUTTER 
| | At 10d., 11d., and 1s per Ib. 
i} || EGGS and POULTRY of the freshest and choicest 
} || description, at prices much cheaper than any other house 
| | in Manchester. Wholesale and retail customers meet 
| || with every attention. 
} FRESH ARRIVALS DAILY. 
i ~ 
il Globe Parcel E 
| arcel Express, 
| 127a, MARKET STREET. 
PARCELS & PACKAGES FORWARDED 
Mason- || | DAILY to ALL PARTS of ENGLAND, 
al i SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
near 


} AND THE 

i CONTINENT CF EUROPE. 

! 

H _ enaetae de 

| GOODS and PARCELS forwarded per Mail and 

I | other Steamers or ag Vessels to India, China, Aus- 
} Wont States, Canada, and all other parts of 
rid. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 
SHILLITO AND SHORLAND, 


Ironmongers and Gas Fitters, 
IN ALL THEIR BRANCHES, 


Owing to the great increase of their business, have 


taken the large and extensive Premises, 
160, 162, and 164, 
STRETFORD ROAD, 


lately occupied by JOHN VERTEGANS and Co., 
Ironmongers (Limited), where will be found a large and 
well selected STOCK, at the Lowest Prices for Cash, 


@ Price Lists on application. 


All kinds of Repairs promptly attended to. 





(GARDEN HOSE,with BRASSWORK. 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 





PUSHING STOCKINGS, TROUSERS 
AND BOOTS, 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 





LEXIBLE HOSE for GARDENS 


fitted with Taps, Jets, Roses, Spreaders, and Unions, 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 





YHE INDIA-RUBBER SPONGES 
and INDIA-RUBBER CORKS have only to be 
seen and tried to be appreciated and adopted. 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 








Multitudes suffering under a complication of disorders 
might obtain relief through these healing and purifying 
remedies, which should be employed without a day’s 
delay. When the weather is variable and colds and 
influenzas are prevalent, this Ointment, well rubbed 
upon the throat and chest, gives the greatest ease, and 
checks all tendency to inflammation in the lungs and other 
organs. The Pills assist the curative action of the Oint- 
ment inasmuch as they purify the blood and so quicken 
its circulation that congestion is rendered almost impos- 
sible. Holloway’s treatment deals most successfully, too, 
with that very troublesome and often tedious ailment, 
indigestion, which is the bane of thousands from over- 
work and fast living in the present day. 





Patronised by HER MAJESTY 


~ and their Royal Highnesses 
. PRINCE & PRINCESS of Wales. 
NICOLL’S 


TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthens Weak Hair, prevents its turning Grey, and 
and by daily application restores Grey Hair to its original 
colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, glossy appear- 
ance.—Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. 


HAIR RESTORED & BALDNESS PREVENTED 
BY 


NICOLL’S 
ELECTRIC HAIR REGENERATOR. 


One application prevents the hair from falling off, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, 
commences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
astonishing. Its action on the hair through the medium 
of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, and in many 
cases causes grey hair to turn to the original colour by 
removing obstructions at the root, causing the colouring 
or pigment to flow into the interior of the hair; one trial 
is sutlicient to convince the most sceptical of its efficacy. — 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d, 
PREPARED BY 
NICOLL, 
11, AIR-ST., REGENT’S QUADRANT, LONDON, 
NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTURE, 
For giving a brilliant Golden Shade to Hair of any color. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d, 


NICOLL’S 
CELEBRATED DEPILATORY, 


For Removing Superfluous Hair. Sent to any part of the 
Three Kingdoms, carriage free, on receipt of 20 Stamps. 
NICOLL’S 
CELEBRATED SYRIAN LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
Free from Smell. Warranted not to stain the skin. The 

Hair Dyed in One Minute.—In cases, 3s. 6d. 
Post Office Orders payable at Vigo Street. 
Hair Cutter to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 


M2 RRIS & BROWN, 
AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS, 


13, South King-street, 
Manchester. 








D, Atonzo Morris. 
C. J, Brown, 


UN.§ HAYWARD, 


(For several years Manager to the late 
firm of Scholes & Co.) 


Window Blind Manntacturer 


5, JOHN DALTON STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 





Sun-Shades of every description made to order, 








| === 

















CHESHIRE, 


ALSO HIS 


| JAMES HOYLE SMITH, 
COACH-BUILDER, CONGLETON, 


Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages, viz.: as Vis-a-vis, to drive from the inside. 
Ditto for Coachman. Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat. Ditto Barouche Head. 


| The only maker in England. 4 shapes £150. 5 shapes £180. 
ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART, 


Hung low, and easy of access, suitable for Cob or Horse—Price £85 to £40, according to finish. 
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R, WALMSLEY, eimai << taVER & Caneeeee "WATCHES, 129, Oldham-st., Manchester 
— 
THE “MAIN” PRINTING OFFICES. 


J. G KERSHAW & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 


BY STHAM POWER, 


Patent Ledger and Account Book Manufacturers, 


37, OXFORD STREET, PORTLAND STREET 


MAN CHESTER. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


Prawines or Macuinery, Mars, PLans or fisrarus, &¢ | 


BANKERS’ NOTES, CHEQUES, DRAFTS, &c. 


Circulars, Invoices, Statements, Prices Current, Note Heads, &. 


Alain & Ornamental Tichets 


FOR SHIPPE\S AND THE HOME TRADE. 
































ALL THE MOST USEFUL SizZ&éS OF STAR AND PATTERN TICKETS 
KEPT IN STOCK. 


General Commercial Lithographic Printing of every description, 
by their Patent Anglo-French Steam Machine, 


PATTERN BOOKS 


AND SHEETS FOR MUSLIN AND CALICO PRINTERS. 











Every branch of the Printing and Stationery Trade executed on the Premises. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF “THE SPHINX, j= 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY.—PRICE ONE PENNY. | 























(.R. Allinson, General Manchester Warehouse) ‘rmliss site witizeate fice, (4 5th : 
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A WINTER’S TALE. 


HE performance of this revival is now reduced within three hours 
ie three-quarters, and the acting has improved considerably. 
| With these two exceptions, there has not been a single concession 
to the unanimous opinion of all who have seen the play. The cha- 
|| acters still constantly go, on and off, to music.* Autolycus advances 
Ito the footlights, and sings his snatches to music. Hermione’s 
| attendants close round her, when Leontes orders her to prison, to 
| music; which deprives the situation of every atom of effect. This is 
||burlesquing Shakespere. The satyr dance still wearies and annoys the 
| audience, and prolongs the fourth act, which is as tedious and pro- 
| tracted as ever: although every one is thinking, with the Shepherd, 
“Here has been too much homely foolery already.” 

|| While the beautiful scenery will commend itself to every spectator, 
| the care with which the play has been produced stands in greater need 
of recognition at our hands. It is so seldom that attention is paid to 
such “ unconsidered trifles” as intervals of sixteen years, that it is 
|gatifying to note the grisly hue assumed by the beards of various 
characters in the later scenes. The contrast in the appearance of Mr. 
|Calvert in the first act and the fifth, and Mr. Gibson in the first and 
‘fourth, is especially noticeable. We also beg to thank Mr. Calvert for 
\the care with which the attendant young ladies have been selected. 
| Though beauty is not quite so common in the world as ugliness, there 
|isplenty of comeliness to be found by looking for it, and the personal 
appearance of the individual members of choruses has a great deal to 
|do with the general effect. Those engaged in A Winter’s Tale have been 
| judiciously selected, and with their hair all cropped in frontt look 
|Yery nice, 

| While we acknowledge with alacrity the sumptuous manner in which 
this piece has been mounted, and appreciate it, we must confess to an 
|agreement with the matter, if not the manner, of that letter to the 
(Guardian which excited Mr. Calvert’s ire. No doubt it is hard, after 
| making enormous exertions, to be told they have been misdirected; but 
there can be no manner of doubt that scenery and setting are insigni- 
fcant compared with acting. And the acting at the Prince’s, after all 
|'Ssaid, is hardly bearable when Mr. Calvert is not on the stage. Miss 
(Baldwin and Miss Claude mean very well, and are not destitute of intel- 
ligence, but they are sadly unsuited to the parts of Florizel and Perdita. 
Mt. Shaw possesses comic power, and may in other pieces be amusing, 
| but he is only occasionally so in this. His first scene is both the actor’s 
ind the author’s best. After that it degenerates. Mr. Shaw makes 
‘00 much of a merry-andrew and too little of a shrewd rogue of 
/Autolycus, Mr. Leitch, also, in our opinion, misconceives the part of 
the Shepherd’s son. He surely should be a dull and heavy clown. But 


‘Nuch as his conception is, we are inclined to think he does not interpret 


| it badly, 
| Of all the actors who have improved since the first night, Mr. Calvert 
‘improved the most. It may be that the cares of management now 
| Press less heavily upon him. The difference is wonderful. We confess 
[having been disappointed with his acting of Leontes on the first 
beng which, though the best acting there, was hard, monotonous, and 
m7 Now there is life, there is feeling, there is passion, there is elocu- 
a there is declamation—in a word, there is acting. Yet there is all 
perwee there was before. There is improvement in a hundred 
| “Se points which are too minute for explicit mention here, but which 
Mr. 





make all the difference in the effectiveness of the performance. 





. * 

o — ancients had. See Burney's History of Music. 
fashion im vogue at the period of the Delphic oracle. See Becker's Charikles, 
4 Pompeian Ornaments, &c. 
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Calvert’s playing in the third act is now a very fine conception, finely 
executed. The effect produced by the entire act is thrice as great as it 
originally was. It is now as well as it was ill managed. The thunder 
and lightning is natural and solemn, and the whole scene leads up 
to the king’s remorse at the end in a manner which supports Mr. Cal- 
vert’s portrayal of it. This act is short:and dramatic: wherein it is a 
striking contrast to the next. Mr. Calvert’s now impassioned playing 
also gives a zest to the first two acts which they sadly needed. We still 
think he rather hurries over several of the level bits, and does not put 
into them all the meaning of which they are capable; but his acting is 
a vast improvement upon what it was, and may yet improve. Of Mrs. 
Calvert we can hardly speak so favourably. Though she thoroughly 
conceives the character of Hermione, neither her presence nor her 
voice are quite such as to enable her fully to execute her own con- 
ception. In some of her bits of business—such as the exit in the 
second act—there is much improvement. Miss Julia Seaman, not- 
withstanding her stentorian voice, is a very good representative of the 
character she takes. It is objected to the performance of this actress 
that she makes too vulgar a Paulina, but it should not be forgotten that 
Paulina is a good deal of a vixen. Her playing is genuine acting, 
though it be rather overdone. On the first night, not until her entrance 
did the play begin to live. At the same time, she might with advantage 
speak in tones less strident. Her excessive energy in her denunciation 
of Leontes was, last Monday night, the only blemish in the third act. 
Mr. Archer as Polixenes, Mr. Gibson as Camillo, and Mr. Raymond 
as Antigonus, present good mediocre portraitures. Mr. Wainwright, 
as the Old Shepherd, was perhaps rather better, or would have been 
but for a sort of twang he has. Miss Groves is pat in her part, but 
ought Mamillius to be so very young? Att least, one’s idea of him is of 
a sturdier child than Miss Groves makes. The bear is wretched, and 
insufferably silly. It turns a scene into a farce. 

Take it for all in all, the play is now fairly effective, except in the 
fourth act, which is a whole hour long, and drags terribly. If it were 
not for the statue—which is a great effect—we should recommend 
spectators to leave at the end of the third act. Most of the humour by 
which it is sought to alleviate the monotonous melancholy of the previous 
acts is more melancholy still. The most ardent admirer of every syllable 
of Shakespere cannot maintain that there is anything dramatic in the 
pedlar business, or that a dance of satyrs is high art, The pastoral 
drama is a very dull affair, There is some beautiful poetry in this act, 
and some humour; but as an act of a drama it is ineffective, dull, and 
tedious in the extreme. It really ought to be cut. The whole act is a 
huge parenthesis in the main story ; and if a long parenthesis is a vice in 
ordinary composition, what is it in dramatic ? 

We scarcely know whether we did right or not, last week, in calling 
Winter's Tale a comedy. It is a comedy in little else than in not being 
a tragedy. It is a hybrid composition, being in effect a tragedy in 
which all ends happily-—that is, comparatively. Yet we suppose it is in 
reality a comedy, although it is nothing like what one ordinarily asso- 
ciates with the name. Indeed, it is too uniformly serious. The comic 
element is introduced too late; and even the serious portion lecks that 
incident and action which is essential in a play. It is, indeed, a Zale 
rather than a drama. Some say it is a perfect tale. Without going so 
far as to admit that a tale in which a loving wife suffers herself to be 
kept apart from her mourning husband for the preposterous space of 
sixteen years is sufficiently natural to be even poetically perfect, we 
admit it is a tale. There is much talking and little doing. The inor- 
dinately long-winded commonplace confabulations which the characters 
have together increases the excessive gravity of the piece. All the 
interest that it arouses is of a sombre caste, which ineffective interviews 
are apt to intensify into heaviness. We cannot, therefore think the 
management has made a very happy choice in presenting the public 
with the counterpart revival to that of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. 
But when we think of the expense and labour which have been lavished 
upon the production, and the character of the entertainment which it 
has supplanted, we are unable to help feeling thankful, and almost 
wishing that the performance may meet with more success than we can 
conscientiously opine that it deserves. 

As we took occasion, on the re-opening of this theatre, in our remarks 
upon the decorations, to advert to the somewhat bald appearance of the 
pillars on each side of the proscenium, it is proper that we should 
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acknowledge that this look has been almost entirely taken away from 
them by the addition of some simple ornamentation, and, if we are not 
mistaken, a slight alteration in the tints of several of the colours. The 
decorations now look splendid, and the theatre is a picture. 





THE CITY COUNCIL AND THE 
IRWELL. 
JN the columns of our daily contemporaries there has recently been 
some rather sharp correspondence about the condition of the river 
~ Irwell. The Old Trafford people, especially, have complained of 
the fearfully bad smells arising from the river, and have enquired if 
there really be no remedy. In these days of scientific resource and 
voluble preaching about san.tary measures, it certainly does seem 
singular that, in the neighbourhood of so enterprising and practical a 
city as Manchester, a nuisance like this should exist without any one 
ipparently being held responsible. And the singularity is the greater 
when we remember that the death-rate in Manchester is unusually large, 
ind that this hideous peculiarity is shared with the sister borough of 
Salford. The town councils of these twin burghs appear to argue that 
it is only weak intellects which can see in the common death-rate the 
result of the common pollution‘of the river Irwell. The filthy stream 
exhales its horrid gases in both boroughs alike, but it is only fortuitous 
that both boroughs are very unhealthy! Cause and effect in this parti- 
cular instance are dissevered bythe common council, who, having 
appointed an officer of health—save the mark !—repose serenely upon 
their municipal impeccability. 

We had a notion that some river commissioners had been in Man- 
chester recently, and that the purport of their commission was to report 
upon the pollution of streams, with a view to the abatement of that 
nuisance. In all probability these commissioners were “got at,” cupped 
with little lancets of municipal quirks, by our accomplished Town-clerk ; 
otherwise it is difficult to believe that the commissioners should not have 
laid aside all professional reserve, and have hailed down anathemas upon 
the abominable stream which they were surveying. Does any one out 
of Bedlam (as Mr. Bright would say) believe that this river nuisance 
can go on for six years longer? What is the use of incessantly vaunting 
the advantages of municipal self-government whilst an evil like this cries 
aloud in our midst? The corporation, in this instance, is itself a nui- 
sance, and stops the way: because, if there were no corporation, the 
possibility is that a great effort would be made, by voluntary organiza- 
tion, to get the disgrace removed. Individually, there are men now in 
the council who would be amongst the first to try to do so, but who at 
present, as councillors of the city, sleep the sweet slumber of official 
life or death. Perhaps the unsavouriness of the subject deters the deli- 
cate councillors from meddling with it. We must all sympathize with 
men who have never had dirty work to do, but who are now, in the 
zenith of their fame as councillors, called upon to confront the foulest 
stream in Christendom or privydom. No wonder that they should run 
to the fascinating officer who is the vinaigrette of the council, and take 
a long smell at him; that they should smell and be clean. Or else, in 
stress of Heron, that they should call for Leigh, saying unto him:— 
‘Leigh, survey it—Leigh, analyze it—Leigh, report upon it; but do 
not, for heaven’s sake, suggest any plan for its amendment, for that 
would give us unheard-of trouble; and, besides, the Town-clerk dis- 
approves of it!” 

If one may judge of the world by the character and force of the 
deputations which have recently invaded our magisterial courts on the 
subject of licensing, and which drew from Mr. Richard Cobbett, we 
think, the remark that the justices were being subjected to a pressure 
unknown so far in magisterial annals, we should say that all the world 
were drunkards. Yet we know that this is not so, and we also know 
that the teetotal deputations don’t mean to say so. It is their earnest- 
ness for the repression of a vice which makes the vice look bigger than 
it really is. We only wish we could get deputations equally active and 
| influential to assail the bench of justices on the subject of our sanitary 
arrangements. It is one of the misfortunes of this question that the 








| laws relating to sanitary matters are very complex, very diverse, and, in 
|| many instances, only permissive. In a recent article on ‘ Sanitary 
1| Legislation,” the Pall Mall Gazette says: 

| ‘* Local obstructiveness is of no party. It offers an impartial opposi- 








tion to Conservatives and Liberals, provided they presume to interfere 
with the vested rights of each parish to poison itself and its neighbours, 
Nor is it only sluggish ignorance that has to be faced. * * ¢& 

There is hardly a nuisance that does not bring profit to someone, hardly 
an obstacle to sanitary reform which can be removed without loss or 
inconvenience to someone. Very often the persons who would thus be 
affected have considerable local influence, and in this way they can 
command the support of the people, who would be the greatest gainers 
by the improvement. The certainty of offending a rich manufacturer or 
a large landholder appeals to men’s minds with a nearness and practical 
force which the possibility of securing purer air or more wholesome 
lodging is far from possessing. Zhe most frequent of all the victims of 
sanitary wrongs are the very poor, who have neither the time, nor the 
knowledge, nor the power of combination, which would enable them Yo 
strengthen the hands of the Government in its efforts to help them.” 

The italics in the last paragraph of this extract are ours. We heartily 
concur in the entire quotation. Undoubtedly this is a poor man’s 
question. Had it been that of the ‘ well-to-do,” the Irwell nuisance 
would have abated ere this. Our town council is full of philanthropists, 
The poor they have always before them—now for educating, now for 
drinking, now for lodging—but, in the matter of wholesale poisoning, a 
plethoric lethargy distinguishes all their behaviour. So far, indeed, they 
do not condescend to notice the matter at all. They have recently 
manifested a commendable desire to conciliate the ancient Jews, by 
trying to make the people conform their observance of the Sabbath to 
old Hebrew practices, and have been engaged in teaching their fellow. 
creatures what to eat, drink, and avoid. Upon topics of this kind they 
prate, and orate, and lay their ears down to their work like rabbits of 
the “lop” species. It is astonishing with what dignity they can move 
an address; how they warm to their work and rise to the height of the 
argument, as if they were blown out with oratorical yeast; but they 
cannot, with all their intellects, their souls, their strength, their practical 
sagacity (a good round phrase for a town council)—their practical 
sagacity (we must have it twice)—remove a nuisance. 

The corporation of Manchester without an authoritative stink at its 
elbow would be lost; the stink is the precious jewel in its head. The 
visible Mayor, magnificent as he’is and noble; the visible Town-clerk, 
graceful as he is and elegant, are not the controlling powers of this 
great city. The head-centre of this vast municipality is invisible, indi- 
visible, impalpable—a spirit of disease, of destruction, of death, occa- 
sionally offering up in token of its presence a sacrifice of foul-smelling 
savour, but more frequently rising from the dead sea waters of its Irwell 
home, and smiting us in silence to our graves. 





THE BYRON CONTROVERSY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 

EAR SIR,—My regret to see you take the popular and wrong 

side in this wholesome controversy is my excuse for this letter. 

Not only do I demur to the side you take, but to your way of 

taking it. I ask, what on earth has the fact of Mrs. Stowe’s being “an 

American dame” to do with the discussion? I am not, however, sony 

that a phrase which is meaningless, except so far as it tends to excitea 

miserable prejudice, has been used by the writer ; since it shows that he 

has felt it necessary to bolster up his position by an irrelevant but very 
effective piece of vulgarity. 

In bringing so heavy a charge against a notorious dead man, Mrs. 
Stowe has done either a great right or a great wrong. Are not, then, 
such epithets as ‘ whitewasher,” ‘“ New England uncletommery,” 
“fussy old lady,” ‘dear good woman,” “ busybodying,” “the com 
jugal infidelity line,” &c., a little paltry? Why carp at Mrs. Stowe, 
and do nothing else? What is Mrs. Stowe by the side of the revelation 
she has made? What do Mrs. Stowe’s motives matter? Yet, as you 
have devoted your whole attention to them, it is not inappropriate m 
me to say that, though there are not many who will disagree with you, 
there are some. Nothing has transpired to detract in the least from the 
great honour which is due to the heroism of Mrs. Stowe: for it's 
heroism to jump into the howling jaws of two worlds, to effect what 
one believes to be a righteous retribution, and to right what she believes 
to be a shameful wrong. 

Only in one sentence do you mention the important point—“ why 
open the charnel-house, and uncover the coffin?” Instead of quoting 
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you quote Mrs. Stowe’s answers to it, and endeavour to demolish them 
|_as though tilting at her windmills affected the matter! The real 
| wnswer is one which you did well to avoid, and which I defy any man 
\todemolish—namely, that public knowledge of the truth of anything 
is better, ultimately, than public ignorance: and Mrs. Stowe firmly 
believes her charge to be the truth. To deny this overwhelming answer 











































































: pyour question is to deny the virtue of truth—which is God. It is 
sperfluous to look at the consequences ot telling the truth. It is the 
l \tmth. There is your answer. Though to finite intelligence its conse- 
J | quences may seem mischievous, it is certain that they are ordained by 
f infinite intelligence to be wholesome. To consider them is narrow- 
‘ | minded. Truth is virtue; and when man sets himself up to look at 
| the consequences of virtue, to judge that it is evil, he simply sets him- 
y sifap against God. The huge majority of men are incapable of seeing 
's the insignificance of the small immediate compared with the vast ulti- 
e ‘mite. To see the ultimate itself is given to none; but to see the 
s. \insignificance of the immediate 7s given toa few. And to those few 
or | the gallant deed of Mrs. Stowe is a great admiration, and as great a 
a \joy She has added one more to the important services which she has 
ey done mankind. ‘‘ The sale of Mfanfred, Don Yuan, Cain, and the rest, 
ly will revive,” you say. What does it matter if they do? What is the 
by tad influence of some evil poetry, mixed with much noble, compared 
to with the good influence of the heroic example of a loathsome truth’s 
Ww: being boldly spoken in the face of two wild worlds? ‘‘She has un- 
ey \wttled a nation!” you cry out in:horror. Great heaven! what is a 
of jmtion to the truth? Let it unsettle fifty. These are consequences 
ove vhich man has no right to look at. The latter is not even a bad con- 
the jsxquence. If a nation is settled in a false opinion, unsettling it is the 
ney | greatest service you can do it. 
ical | Idon’t see what the parsons having “had a hand in all this” has to 
ical |dowith the matter; nor do I think that parsons can’ be connected with 
/such a display of sense and courage. Parsons and women, with that 
its | arow-mindedness which is common to both, are nearly always for 
The | mothering these things up. The world, which sympathizes with sinners, 
erk, fom a fellow-feeling, takes the same side. Under these circumstances, 
this ithe persons who are intrepid enough to expose certain classes of sins 
ndi- |Aways come in for the curses of mankind. If the sin has been com- 
cae ‘titted by a man, his cause is instantly espoused by all the women in 
lling | the world, who set upon his poor assailant with proportionate spleen. 
rwell in this case, many men are rallying to his rescue and traducing his 
jeasor. Tongues are never wanting to abuse a satirist, and I do not 
‘bink it isa manly part to add to their Babel. It is unfair to heap the 
j ium of a charge upon her who prefers it, instead of upon him who 
j curred it. Instead of cavilling at Mrs. Stowe, cavil at her story. 
) Believing it to be the truth, and believing herself authorized to reveal it, 
rong ‘te has acted gallantly in proclaiming it. True, it will not make dis- 
etter. ‘ming persons think any worse of Byron than they did before, because 
ay of - them to do so were almost impossible; but discerning persons are a 
, an pate minority in the world, and the eyes of others it may ultimately 
sory open. Whether Mrs. Stowe’s account is true or not is, of course, the 
cite a } #and question ; but your article in one part presumes its truth, and yet 
nat he attacks her, 
t very Tam sorry to see you take the women’s side in this matter. I do not 
there was occasion to add another voice to the indignant thunders 
| Mss. tat are now denouncing bravery. Mrs. Stowe has incurred universal 
lium. She has done an act of justice, and the sky is rushing down. 
ery,” ee is not to be pitied. She is rather to be envied. Than the scorn 
+ cot universe I can conceive no higher honour.—Yours sincerely, 
Stowe, : » G. 
elation (Our correspondent’s indignation seems to us to have overpowered his 
as you faculty. His are but wild and whirling words.” So far as we 
riate in *concemed, they have no application whatsoever. If we had assumed 
th you, Stowe’s story to be true—if we had shown the slightest inkling of 
om the ‘belief in its trath—**S. G.” would have had a reasonable basis for his 
ot it is t objection to the tone and tenor of our article. Our position, 
ct what » ls the very reverse of all this. We do not presume, as “ S. G.” 
believes “serts, the truth of Mrs. Stowe’s account. We entirely discredit it. 
ba “she does not offer one word or scintilla of proof.” We 
_“ why ‘rust her recollections,” especially after the lapse of thirteen years ; 
quoting poreover, we speak of Lady Byron’s statements as mere suspicions, 
sh that, ~Pported by any other testimony. And taking this view, we pro- 
— : 





tested, as we believed we had just grounds for protesting, against the 
publication of a charge so horrible upon pretences so vague, so flimsy, 
and so untenable. We agree with our correspondent that the truth 
of the story is the grand question. Until that is proved—which it 
certainly has not been by the authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin—we 
prefer to retain our own opinion as to Mrs. Stowe’s “heroism,” ‘gallant 
deed,” and “important service to mankind.””—Eprror Sphinx.) 
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TWO HOURS WITH THE 
SPIRITUALISTS. 


NEWSPAPER advertisement headed Spiritualism lately informed 
A us that “the monthly convention’? would be held that evening, at 
~~ which the subject for discussion would be ‘Certain strange 
occurrences: their cause and influence.”” We were furthermore told 
that the admission was free. Two objections made us hesitate; one, 
that although admission might be free, as indeed it usually is to a mis- 
sionary meeting even, there might be some form of assailing one’s 
pockets after a sufficient audience had been caught. ‘This, however, 
we easily disposed of by leaving our purse at home. ‘The other objec- 
tion was suggested by the advertisement. A ‘ convention” 
point to a meeting of equals—of persons holding views, possibly diverse, 
but some views, on the subject. Now we not only had never seen a 
‘spirit,’ but had never, to our knowledge, seen a spiritualist ; and 
if we were called upon to state our opinions or experiences anent 
spiritualism, we should be at a non-plus. However, the attractive 
words, ‘‘admission free’? would leave us free to admit that we knew 
nothing about the matter, and we thought that if we came as learners 
or postulants, or possible proselytes, we should be welcome. 

A placard on the walls told us what the advertisement did not tell 
us, that the convention was to be held at the Temperance Hall, 
Grosvenor Street, that receptacle of so many strange creeds. One 
would have thought that there was nothing in common between 
temperance and spiritualism, but here at least they have the same 
‘¢platform.”’ This, the visible and material one, we found occupied by 
two or three gentlemen, of whom one, connected, we believe, with the 
sewing machine interest, officiated as chairman. He did not enlarge on 
the respective merits either of Wilcox and Wheeler’s, or Gibb’s and 
Baker’s, or Grover and Singer’s instruments, or of any one of them to 
the exclusion of the others, for your sewing machinist, whether maker 
or user, is always aman (ora woman, face Miss Becker) minus machine. 
The chairman’s speech, which contained some admirable specimens of 
the lock-stitch style of oratory, ended by introducing the lecturer of the 
evening—Mr. Phil. H. Furney—a good-looking young gentleman with 
moustache and spectacles, and little or no Yankee accent, notwith- 
standing the suspicious style, of his name. This, gentleman told us that 
on the 23rd of August last, he made one of a “ spirit-circle” of ten 
persons round a table, which soon began to creak and move, and must 
have “ cracked and growled, and roared and howled,” for ‘‘several com- 
munications of great interest’ were received from ‘the spirit world! ” 
Later on in the same day, six of the same party again assembled, 
and after lowering the gas and opening the windows, several spirits 
floated in and gave more “interesting communications!” The 
lecturer proceeded to say that spiritualism had been investigated by 
some of the most scientific men in Europe, and they could not gainsay 
it, but he did not mention any names, particularly not Faraday. Then 
he went through a list of the various modes of accounting for the phe- 
nomena other than the spiritualistic theory, but all, he thought, were 
unsatisfactory. Next, onr instructor shewed his independence of his 
audience by saying that he preferred to be guided by these manifesta- 
tions and by the laws of nature, all which he looked upon as divine; for 
the Bible, he said, could teach neither him nor anybody else anything 
about spiritualism, in which we agreed with him. There was a little 
more free talk about the Scriptures which we don’t care to repeat, but 
we felt we had paid nothing, and were, comparatively speaking, at his 
mercy. So we let him enjoy his cheap triumph, and felt as delightfully 
naughty as we have seen young ladies appear to be when, purposely 
omitting the usual prefix, they have spoken of “John,” ‘ Paul,” and 
‘“‘Peter.” In the peroration, our old friend Franklin, that charlatan of 
science and politics, of course, appeared, and the steam engine and the 
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electric telegraph took their usual canter. The whole was wound up 
with the old argument that if these wonders were possible, why not 
spiritualism ? To which we replied in our own mind with old John 
Willett, ‘Ah, to be sure! Why not!” 

After the lecture, several questions were put from the audience, and 
difficulties suggested, which might have been rather formidable if the 
lecturer had not been a better debater than he was a reasoner. He 
declined to discuss any matters out of the limits of the essay he had 
read, and thus easily disposed of many difficulties. The objections 
taken were, first, that spiritualism, if not proved to be true by science, 
must be false. To which the lecturer answered he was not there to 
defend spiritualism as a whole, but that the phenomena were offered to 
scientific investigators, and if they could make nothing of them, so 
much the worse for the investigators. Next came the cw bono argu- 
ment—what was the good of it? This, of course, could only be answered 
by begging the whole question, The next objection was that the alleged 
communications could not be true, since they were conveyed in such a 
ridiculous manner by noises and movements of pieces of furniture, 
whereas the messages recorded in the Bible were direct to a person from 
a visible or invisible person, by a voice. To this it was replied that the 
persons receiving these communications did not choose the mode of 
their delivery, but took them as they came. Some one asked the lec- 
turer what the communications he received at the sdance of the 23rd of 
August were, and would he give the company a specimen. He de- 
clared, however, that he couldn’t remember one. Upon this, things 
began to look black for the lecturer; but the chairman came forward 
and said he was one of the party, and could vouch for the lecturer’s 
account being true. So the chairman was asked in his turn to give a 
specimen, but he could not do this publicly, but would, in confidence, 
to any gentleman. 

A “ workin’ man,” as he called himself, now presented himself, and 
in choice vernacular told us what had happened to himself and “ mates,” 
who had lately begun the table business, The raps came, questions 
were put and replies rapped out in due form and taken down, and at 
length, emboldened by success, they asked a series of questions about a 
man they pretended was dead, but who was in fact alive in the room. 
Answers were given about him in the most approved style, and, an hour 
or two later on, the same questions were asked again, and an entirely 
lifferent and contradictory set of replies were furnished ; and subsequent 
trials proved that no reliance whatever could be placed on the “ sperits,”” 
for they lied like anything, ‘Oh, how they did lie!’’ Some amuse- 
ment was created by a tipsy fellow who produced part of a skull, and 
said that if any of ‘‘ these here spirituals ’’ could tell him who the article 
had belonged to when alive, he would give five shillings to the Infirmary. 
Here an angry looking man with the dirtiest looking pair of check 
trousers we have ever seen stepped forward, and avowed himself both a 
materialist and a spiritualist, adding that we “‘ might think that strange.” 
He professed himself able to tell our tipsy friend all he wanted to know, 
but the latter had in the méantime stumbled out of the room, with the 
conviction, no doubt, that he had squashed the spirituals for one while, 
so that the treasurer will have to carry the five shillings to the suspense 
account, if he takes any notice of it at all. 

The audience were truly a miscellaneous lot; besides the persons we 
have referred to and a few adepts or illuminati, the greater portion 
seemed to consist of people who were willing to spend an hour or two 
in a light warm room, although among people they did’nt know, and 
during the discussion of things vtterly beyond their ken. One grave 
well-bearded gentleman we were sorry for. He declared, with great 
earnestness, and with tears in his voice if not in his eyes, that he had 
waited for many years for some manifestation from the other world, but 
without success. He did not know why it was withheld. He went 
regularly to chapel, had been a teetotaller and non-smoker for years, he 
had never been to a theatre or on a racecourse in his life, and he spent 
all his evenings with his family at home, and yet no message had ever 
come to him. Well, we think it was the Publican who went down to 
his house justified rather than the other. We trust our waiting and 
expectant friend will be gratified some time, but it will probably be in 
a way he little dreams of at present. 

Preparations being made for singing a hymn, we perceived we had 
heard as much as we were likely to hear of spiritualism, so we escaped 
again into the everyday life of the material world. 





—— 


TOWN TALK, 


AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
MR. CALVERT. 

R. Calvert has written a very temperate and sensible letter to the 
Guardian in defence of the actors in A Winter's Tale. We are 
bound to believe him, when he says that he has made the best 

selection available; and when he adds that no expense would have been 
stinted if better talents could have been got by its outlay, nobody will 
dream of doubting him. Of niggardliness no just person can accuse the 
Prince’s Theatre. But when Mr. Calvert goes on to imply that in his 
opinion others of the players act as well as himself, one is driven to the 
conclusion that his modesty overcomes his judgment. It would be 
interesting to know to which of the performers he alludes. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

Whatever Mr. Hallé may have in store for us, the first visit of Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson to Manchester is likely to be ¢he event of this year’s 
musical season. She is announced to sing at two concerts in the Free 
Trade Hall during the ensuing month, on one occasion taking part in 
the Creation, and on the other singing two pieces each from the operas 
in which she has achieved her highest fame—Hamlet and Lucia di 
Lammermoor. A paragraph in a musical contemporary states that an 
enterprising impressario (we believe that is the correct phrase) has 
engaged Mdlle. Nilsson to give a series of concerts extending over three 
months, for which she is to receive over eight thousand pounds, a rate 
of payment that may perhaps account for the high prices of admission 
to the Free Trade Hall on the occasion of her appearance here. The 
fact, too, if fact it be, is quite in keeping with that chapter of romance 
—the history of her career. Born in Sweden, in 1843, the daughter of 
a labourer at an iron-forge, Christine Nilsson displayed her passion for 
music at a very early age, by learning without the aid of masters to play 
on the violin and flute. For three or four years she frequented fairs, and 
other popular places of resort, singing, and accompanying herself on the 
violin; and it was at one of these rural festivals that she was heard by 
a gentleman who, struck by her genius, undertook the charge of her 
musical and general education. She made her debut at Stockholm, in 
1860, and in Paris at the close of the same year. Each subsequent 
season has added to her fame. An accomplished critic, in a notice of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, quotes for a purpose Sir Walter Scott’s own 
description of the heroine. ‘Lucy Ashton’s exquisitely beautiful yet 
somewhat girlish features were formed to express peace of mind, serenity, 
and indifference to the tinsel of worldly pleasure. Her locks, which 
were of shadowy gold, divided on a brow of exquisite whiteness, like 
a gleam of broken and pallid sunshine upon a hill of snow. The expres- 
sion of the countenance was in the last degree gentle, soft, timid, and 
feminine.” ‘This, adds the critic, is a very exact description of the 
personal appearance of Mdlle. Nilsson. 


SALFORD WATERWORKS. ; 
Again our friend who writes to the papers deserves a passing tribute. 
This time he proposes, in the columns of the Zxaminer, an amalgama- 
tion of the waterworks of Manchester with those of Salford. It is really 
unconscionable to ask further services from a gentleman who has done 
the community so important a one as making this suggestion ; but it 
will be necessary, in order to carry out his excellent idea, that he should 
inform the Salford corporation where their waterworks are situated. It 
will also be needful that he should surrender up to them, in order to 
effect his proposition, his own lively imagination, in which fertile region 
alone has that establishment any existence. We presume, the reasoning 
of this writer to the papers was as follows: Add 0 waterworks to 1, and 
you get 10—which would be a profitable transaction. “A we 

wisher” is what Autolycus calls trust—‘‘a very simple gentleman. 


THOSE FLIXTON OMNIBUSES. } 

At length poetical retribution has overtaken the proprietors - 
passengers of these vehicles. A wheel has come off one and spilt 

occupants, and rumour says another has been lately in like plight. 

Those who have noticed the inhuman, perilous, and thoroughly dis- 
graceful way in which the drivers race the horses on this route—wa 

all the policemen have ocular diseases—infirmity inducible by impaction 
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ofsilver on the palm of the hand—must often have expected some such 
natural consequence as is termed accident. We are not altogether sorry 
me has occurred. The passengers deserve a spill for suffering such 

| cuelty, and will get off with a good fright and a merited shaking. As 
for the proprietors, in these days of nervous derangements, invisible 

| injuries, and pitiless juries, there is no knowing where their liability will 

\ end. 


‘“‘CATALOGUE, PRICE SIXPENCE.” 

Itis the unpleasant tendency of all ‘exhibitions of modern works of 
| ut” to degenerate into portrait painters’ show-rooms. In accordance 
with this custom, the exhibition which has just opened at the Royal 
| Institution contains the usually oppressive number of pictures of some- 
| bodies who are nobodies. At least, most of them are nobodies, if one 
| may judge by their physiognomies. That one cannot judge by their 
|| names, is what we write to complain of. If the spectator is to be bored 
| with a multitude of ugly portraits, it is only fair that he should be 
| informed who the plain people are to whom he owes his suffering. It 
| is vexatious, after one has paid one’s sixpence for a catalogue, and taken 
the trouble to refer to it, to find the word “ Portrait ”’ is the sole reward 
forall one’s capital and labour. It won’t do to plead the modesty of 
the originals as an excuse for the anonymous. You don’t tell us the 
| people are bashful who thus inflict their ugliness upon the community. 
We maintain that the spectator has a right to know who these 
exceedingly plain persons are. 


,™ 
> 


MR. PENDER’S COMMUNICATION 
TO HIS MANCHESTER FRIENDS. 
|(\IR Alexander Cockburn is so popular a judge and so accomplished 
\ aman that we were all sorry to hear that there was a chance of his 
retirement. The older hands at newspaper gossip knew that at 

\this time of the year rumours of the sort invariably crop up, and con- 
|sequently they attached little importance to the announcement which, 
‘in a few days, would have been forgotten. But the eve of a great 
‘capitalist was fixed upon that announcement, and even from that simple 
‘paragraph more capital was believed to be squeezable. Mr. Pender, 
amerly a member of parliament, and even yet we believe a member 
jaf the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, beheld that paragraph about 
‘the retirement of Sir Alexander, and forthwith felt great concern lest 
| Manchester should believe it. The change on the judicial bench would 
| have made such havoc with 40’s mule and 8}1b. Calvert’s cloth, that 
| Mr. Pender felt it neccessary that Manchester should be set right, and 
| that Manchester should also know that the learned Chief of ‘‘ the Bench” 
}| Was staying with Mr. Pender, and also that Lord and Lady Wilton, 
j| ogether with other distinguished guests, were enjoying the unostenta- 
Hous hospitality of our worthy fellow-citizen, at his shooting, hunting, 
ishing, and stagging retreat, in Argyleshire. 

In its issue of Tuesday, our contemporary the Courier had the 
following paragraph a 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COCKBURN. 

With respect to the rumoured resignation of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, the 
Private secretary of Mr. John Pender, of this city, dating from Minard Castle, Argyle- 
| shire, on Saturday, writes :— 


Mr. Pender has noticed a good many paragraphs in th latel king of 

er has phs in the papers lately, speaking o! 

: probability of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn resigning on account of bad health. 

ur. Pender thinks it may be news to the Manchester papers if you were to communi- 

a the following to them. His lordship is at present on a visit to Mr. Pender, 

ving arrived a few days ago in his yacht the Zouave. Since his arrival his lordship 

. i been amusing himself in pees. shooting, fishing, driving, &c., and altogether 

_ to be in capital health. He seems to laugh at the idea of resigning, of which 

Veit eo imtention at present. Lord and Lady Wilton and other distinguished 
‘sitors have also been staying with Mr. Pender. 


| In the present unsettled condition of our staple industry the foregoing 
} ‘tnouncement could not but have a soothing influence upon our spirits. 
| tis pleasant to think that though Mr. Pender himself is a chasing of the 
deer—no doubt only partially attired about the limbs—yet that his 
Private secretary, lucky man, is kept on tap, so to speak, and is ready 
a any moment to run off clear a paragraph in continuation of the 
Wonderful diary of Jeames, for the special satisfaction of the folks in 
Populous.city pent. But after all are we quite sure that the paragraph 
is been written by the private secretary? To us it reads as if a greater 
of — Private secretary had done it. The handwriting may be that 

© Secretary, but there is only one man in this neiglrbourhood who 
Se 














could have conceived the ideas. No private secretary in the world in 
the receipt of a moderate salary could have deliberately written himself 
or his employer down a snob unless he had been directed todo so. The 
announcement reads as if it were full of false pleas. In the first place 
we were not over anxious in Manchester about this ramoured retirement, 
and Mr. Pender knew we were not; but the plea was obliged in decency 
to be used as an excuse for trumpeting to the cloth commission agents 
that the Chief Justice of England was visiting Minard Castle. Still the 
pretentious orbit is not complete, for had the health of the learned 
judge not been in question, Mr. Pender could not have dragged in the 
names of “ Lord and Lady Wilton and other distinguished visitors,’’ as 
of course his private secretary would have resigned his situation sooner 
than have wallowed in the mire of the court newsman, Oh! harp of the 
North, that mouldering long hath hung by the wild elm that guards St. 
Fillan’s spring, be these the ancient sons of Caledon whose feats thy 
members were wont to celebrate ? Wallace and Bruce, and Burns and 
Cumming, arrest the ruin of your recreant son; or if you decline to 
touch him, fetch the Chelsea philosopher, with his old tickle-toby from 
Ecclefechan, and let him teach maun Johnnie to lead a manly life. 





THE GREAT FAST 
OF THE JEWS IN MANCHESTER. 

And ye shall have, on the tenth day of this seventh month, a holy convocation ; 

and ye shall afflict your souls: ye shall not do any work therein, 
x NUMBERS xxix., 7. 

HIS is the Jews’ warrant for observing the fifteenth 

of September as a day of solemn prayer and fasting. 

On Wednesday last, ‘‘the tenth day of the seventh 
month,” according to their reckoning, we were witness to 
their literal fulfilment of the above portion of the Sinaitic 
law. It is true they made no attempt, so far as we could 
see, to fulfil, either literally or symbolically, the directions 
which follow—directions for the sacrifice of various animals 
—but if the “holy convocation,” the afflicting of the soul, 
and the abstinence from work are not fully carried out by a 
whole day’s incessant worship and fasting, then is obedience 
to the above verse an utter impossibility. Fasting, in this 
instance, is no case of fish and soup-miigre; it is really 
and truly “‘ eat no bread and drink no water.” Man, woman, 
and child fast rigidly from sunset on Tuesday till the stars 
come out on Wednesday night. Very young children, we 
presume, are exceptions, but close to us on Wednesday 
last there sat several little girls of, say ten or twelve years 
of age, who had, even then, been entirely without food for 
sixteen hours, and who had still some six or seven hours 
of foodless service to undergo. ‘Ye shall afflict your 
souls;” the Jews of the present day would seem to add, 
‘and your bodies also.” 

The synagogue was oppressively hot—no wonder, con- 
sidering the number of human beings who had been 
breathing in it for so many hours, and the number of gas 
jets which were kept burning. Now and again, a wor- 
shipper would leave his or her place, and go out, we presume, 
into the fresh air for a few minutes, but such indulgence 
was comparatively rare, and, in the case of the ladies, 
surprisingly so. We only witnessed one instance of actual 
fainting, but we must confess to a continual and unplea- 
sant state of nervous apprehension,:as we glanced along 
the rows of pale faces in the ladies’ gallery, Let the 
Christian worshipper, who grumbles at a service of two 
hours in church, between a good breakfast and a better 
dinner, imagine himself, his wife, his sons and daughters, 
sitting out a service which took up 126 closely printed 
pages—a whole Prayer-book in itself. This service, or 
rather succession of services, was almost entirely in Hebrew, 
but the English translation, printed on every alternate page, 
occupied 126 such alternate pages; and, besides, there 
were two, if not more, sermons, the one we heard lasting 
upwards of forty minutes. The Prayer-book itself was 
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somewhat bewildering to a Gentile stranger like ourself, if 
for nothing else because it began at the end, its title being 
printed on what, among Christians, would be called the 
last page. This, of course, is on account of the Hebrew, 
which is printed and read from right to left. When we 
found that the book we held in our hands was only the 
fourth volume of the Forms of Prayer used by the West London 
Synagogue of the British Jews, we began involuntary to 
wonder how long it takes a British Jew of ordinary capacity 
to become acquainted with so copious a liturgy. At the 
same time let us add, that all the prayers we read in this 
| fourth volume are very beautiful, and such as, save and 
| except for the absence of any reference to the second per- 
| son of the Trinity, might well be used by any Christian. 
| No compliment, perhaps, this in the eyes of our Jewish 
| friends ; but we speak according to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief. 

These British Jews, in whose synagogue we were sitting, 
|are an offshoot from the main Jewish body. They are 
| otherwise called the Reformed Jews, and profess to have 
made several great improvements on the practice and ritual 
of their brethren. It is no business of ours to offer any 
opinion on these points. Suffice it, that one great and 
important reform is the introduction of instrumental music 
and trained choirs in the service of the synagogue. The 
‘*kist full of whistles,” as the ‘old Scotch divine called it, 
has made a great gulf between Jew and Jew. There exist, 
so we were told, but two organs in all the English syna- 
gogues, just as there exist but two congregations of 
British, or Reformed, Jews in our island, one in West 
London, the other in Cheetham Hill Road; but these two 
congregations comprise some of the wealthiest and most 
influential Jews in London and Manchester. Judging from 
what we saw on Wednesday, we can quite believe this latter 
statement. ‘The Manchester branch of the Reformed Jews 
have worshipped in their present temple about ten years, 
and, thanks to the ability and care of their organist and 
choir-leader, Mr. Goodwin, they are renowned, alike 
amongst Jew and Gentile, for the excellence of their 
music. The service on Wednesday was the créme de la 
créme of musical perfection. We had been led to expect 
a treat, and we certainly had one. 

As to the synagogue itself, it consists of a nave and 
small apsidal chancel, and may hold perhaps six hundred 
people. There is a gallery round three sides of the nave, 
appropriated, as in other synagogues, to the women; but, 
unlike all other synagogues except the one above men- 
tioned in London, the ladies are not concealed behind any 
curtain or grating, but possess a gallery precisely similar 
to that of any Christian church or chapel. Downstairs sit 
the gentlemen, with their hats on—a striking novelty to a 
Gentile visitor. Whether it be a usual custom or not we 
cannot say, but on Wednesday last they wore, each one, a 
scarf across their shoulders, with long fringed ends coming 
down in front. Some of these scarves were worn like 
shawls, covering the neck and a great part of the back, 
others were rolled up in narrow compass. Some were pure 
white, others had a gold border. The ladies had no dis- 
tinctive badge, except, in nearly every case, a very rich and 
fashionable costume. We only noticed one poor person in 
the whole of the ladies’ gallery. In fact, we understand 
that the amount of wealth represented by the congregation 
of this synagogue is something enormous, even for wealthy 
Manchester. 

Just in front of the chancel, on a slightly raised plat- 
form and facing the male seats, is a reading desk, capable 
of holding two or three persons. Behind this, to the left, 
is a pulpit; on the right, a candlestick after the model of 
the golden candlestick in the Tabernacle of old, though 





—=:_ 


the latter had only three branches on each side of it, while 
this one has four—nine lights in all. It was not used on 
Wednesday. At equal distances from pulpit and candle. 
stick are two standards, of five lights each, and these were 


kept burning during the whole service. From the top of 


the chancel arch is suspended a silver lamp, which, we 
were told, is kept burning, day and night, throughout the 
year. It is precisely similar to the altar lamp in a Roman 
Catholic chapel. Again we beg pardon for the simile, but 
it best explains our meaning. 

The chancel or apse is lighted by three stained glass 
windows. The centre one of these is partially blocked up 
by a lofty erection—we scarcely know how to describe it. 
Were it anywhere else, or used for any other purpose, we 
should call ita cupboard. A silk curtain hangs before it; 
and it stands on a platform, several feet above the chancel 
floor, with a rail in front, and steps at each end. This 
cupboard or recess, is the ‘‘ Holy Place” of the synagogue, 
and is called the Ark. Behind the curtain are deposited 
several rolls of parchment, profusely decorated, whereon 
are written the Books of Moses. These are taken out with 
much ceremony, at certain intervals in the service; a pas- 
sage is read, and they are then returned to their place, and 
covered up again; the Ark, and its contents, being always 
approached with the greatest reverence. When we add 
that the arches, pillars, and decorations of the synagogue 
are of a Saracenic or Moorish character, somewhat resem- 
bling the Spanish Alhambra, we have done with topogra- 
phical description. 

We entered the synagogue about mid-day. The Rabbi, 
or minister, Dr. Gotthiel, a stout gentleman in black gown, 
broad white scarf, white bands, and black viretta, or four- 
cornered cap, sat in the reading desk, together with a pale- 
faced, short-bearded gentleman, in scarf and skullcap, 
who, it appeared, is a sort of curate. On either side of 
these two, was a gentleman, also bescarved, holding one 
of the rolls of the Law, in its crimson and gold cover. 
After a short time these sacred rolls were taken back to 
the Ark, and their bearers, who, we fancy, correspond to 
our churchwardens, retired to seats at the side of the chancel. 
Then followed a sermon, by Professor Theodores, of Owens 
College. After this, the ‘‘ Additional Service for the Day 
of Atonement,” occupying 28 pages of the Prayer-book, 
and about two hours in actual time. Some few of the 
prayers were said aloud or silently by the Rabbi or his 
curate: others were chanted by the choir; others again 
were partly said by the minister, and partly sung. There 
was a great deal of musicand chanting. Some of the tunes 
are said to be three or four thousand years old. Some are 
modern ; and one or two the composition of Mr. Goodwin. 
Then followed the benediction, pronounced in English, by 
Dr. Gotthiel, with arms outspread, while all the congrega- 
tion stood in solemn reverence. By the way, we noticed 
that no one ever knelt. Sitting or standing were the only 
two postures. 

And now came the most beautiful service of all—the 
Commemoration Service for the Dead. We shall never 
forget it. The mournful pathos of the music, the exquisite 
loveliness of the anthem and hymn, the complete recogn! 
tion of our own Christian doctrine of the communion 0 
saints—the *‘ sure and certain hope” expressed of meeting 
our dear ones again in a better world—were indescribably 
touching and beautiful. We close our notice with two ex 
tracts from this most interesting service, the first a prayer 
said silently by every member of the congregation, amidst 
a stillness which might be felt; the second, part of a hymn 
—would that we could give the music for it also: 


I remember you, all my dear relatives and friends, who have preceded mat 
path to life eternal. The memory of your affection is indelibly engrave? ont 
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tiblets of my heart. My soul clings to you this day as it did while yet we were 
fellow-sojourners in this land of the living, and the sweetest comfort that I fee: 
springs from the celestial hope that we shall, some day, be re-united in the world of 
eemnity.—Amen, 
Soul, why art thou troubled so? 
Why art thou so sore afraid ? 
| Feel’st thou not the Father nigh, 
Him whose heart contains us all? 
Lives no God for thee on high, 
Loving while His judgments fall 
Look above, 
God is love. 
Soul, why art thou troubled so? 
Heart and eye 
Lift on high, 
Every tear on earth that flows, 
God, the world’s great ruler knows. 


Soul, why art thou troubled so? 
Why art thou so sore afraid? 
From thy heart has fatal death 
Torn the loved ones thou would’st save? 
Saw’st thou them with anguished breath, 
Sink into the gloomy grave? 

Death’s last blow 

Endeth woe. 
Soul have comfort in the Lord ! 

Tears take flight! 

For in light 
Walk the hosts that God adore ; 
Blesséd, blesséd evermore. 
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: LIFE IN BLACKPOOL. 


[SECOND PAPER.] 



































i, E propose to devote this paper for the most part to a description 
n, of the sea-side life of resident visitors at Blackpool ; that is, of 
I- those who come to the station in cabs, well laden with port- 
e- manteaus and trunks; who bring changes of raiment without number, 
p, | and settle down for some weeks’ stay. The everyday existence of such 
of people is singularly unexciting. It appears, too, to admit of little or 
ne ‘wo variation. Every visitor does exactly the same sort of thing at 
er, | actly the same time as every other visitor. A correct chronicle of 
to | the doings and sayings of any one resident describes with sufficient 
to | curacy the sayings and doings of nine-tenths of the others. On a 
el. \litle reflection, the amount of time given up to eating, drinking, and 
ons | skeping appears quite marvellous. All these operations are, of course, 
Jay | gone through at home, but at Blackpool they are indulged in with a 
ok, | frequency, perseverance, and enthusiastic heartiness, which either de- 
the |Monstrates the absence of more intellectual occupations, or speaks 
his | "olumes for the appetizing influences of the place. In fact, eating and 
ain | seeping are the salient points of the twenty-four hours’- occupation. 
- 7. The intervals are only, so to speak, accidental, to be filled up anyhow. 
nes | Take, for example, the case of the residents at any of the hotels. With 
are sight changes in the hours the description applicable to one will be 
win. ne of all. The bell summoning to the public breakfast of the place, 
by 2 which most of the visitors share, rings, we will say, at half-past 
oga- i Public-spirited ladies may choose to preside, or, in the absence 
iced i volunteers, it appears to be the rule that the lady who has been 
9 nly =. in the house shall take one, and the latest comer the other end 
| of the table, Breakfast, with the assistance of late risers, occupies the 
the | Beater part of anhour. After a short rest in the drawing-room, and a 
;“Seussion of plans, if there are any happy enough to have volitions of 
ever |*Y sort, they separate, and each little section of the party finds amuse- 
uisite nent for itself. In some extraordinary cases it happens that there is 
en resent some one at once public-spirited and gifted with great powers 
on 0 t organization, Under this person’s leadership—and to one blessed 
= - sufficient confidence the duty of leading is not a difficult one, for 
bably ® rank and file of the party, in the utter absence of pre-arranged 
0 ex" icheme of any sort, willingly fall in with anything that is suggested—it 
rayer, ~ be that a drive, pic-nic fashion, is arranged. Possibly a trip by 
midst tris preferred. In which latter case it is not altogether improbable 


hymn * a of being on their return landed, as they expected, at Black- 
. ¢ travellers may find themselves driven by stress of weather to 
._ Port, Fleetwood, or Liverpool, and left to find their way home 


¢ on the again 
as best they can. If this happens, there is sure to appear in an 
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early Visitor a graphic account of the adventure. This must have been 
written either by the captain of the steamer or by some gifted literary 
friend, for it glows with admiration of the combined bravery, presence 
of mind, and consummate seamanship of the commander and the crew, 
and of the splendid sea-going qualities of the boat. But such com- 
paratively long journies take the visitors for the greater part of the day 
out of the sphere of our description. Besides, such genial combinations 
are the exception. The general rule is that each should occupy himself 
with his own concerns. Some few bathe; but mostly the hour or two 
following breakfast is passed in a sort of aimless strolling. Those who 
live in private houses have marketing to attend to. They bustle about 
the shops and markets in the flurry of “ buying in” supplies, and are 
quite persuaded that they are spending anything but an idle time. 
Hotel residents have, unfortunately, no particular purchasing to do. 
Still there is nothing to prevent their walking about the markets, cri- 
tically surveying the edibles on sale. So the time passes till the hour 
set apart for luncheon. It is considered everybody’s bounden duty to 
do his or her best in the way of eating it, seeing that such a meal is 
provided. The interval before dinner may be spent in strolling on the 
Promenade, visiting the circulating library, walking amongst the stones 
and sands, and other purposeless wanderings. Though not particularly 
exciting, these occupations have a wonderful power for developing 
hunger. 

In the greater number of hotels half-past one or two o’clock is the 
dinner hour. Some of the more aristocratic places pretend to a six 
o’clock dinner and full-dress. As before, the oldest resident visitor 
takes the head of the table, is addressed as Mr. President, and claims 
great respect in consequence. He settles any point of order that may 
arise, and is deep in the confidence of the waiter. At the other end is 
the latest comer, as vice-president. After dinner a sleep is often found 
to be not inconvenient. Reading and such occupations as require little 
active exertion are very popular. Residence at the sea side develops in 
a wonderful manner the desire of being photographed, and this is the 
time of day usually chosen for that task. We may have been unlucky, 
but we have never yet seen a carte taken at Blackpool or similar places 
which the victim has been willing to exhibit without explanation and 
apology. Much of the work is so bad that no unhappy amateur would 
acknowledge it as his handiwork. Tea follows very rapidly. This is 
luckily a light repast, consisting chiefly of tea and shrimps. After that 
comes a series of walks along the Pier, which is continued till the 
darkness or lateness of the hour drives the promenaders within. This is 
the only time of the day when there is a certainty of seeing every person 
worth seeing in the place. 

The early approach of darkness at this season necessarily makes the 
evening within doors along one. The drawing-room of the hotel is now 
popular. Whist and bagatelle are introduced. Occasionally the com- 
pany includes clever and obliging musicians, who are willing to do their 
best to please. If our organizing friend be present, he is sure either to 
set going games in which everybody must take a part, or to arrange a 
dance, to the great delight of the young ladies. If pianoforte is unavail- 
able or deemed inadequate, the services of some itinerant musicians are 
secured. The great fault of these impromptu carpet dances is, as a rule, 
the absence of a proper supply of male dancers fit to act as partners. 
There are outside amusements also. Occasionally a circus rears its head. 
At intervals, such clever people as Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul pay Black- 
pool a visit. The drama at times struggles into existence. Actors and 
actresses, in the absence of more remunerative or more pleasant engage- 
ments, are nothing loth to visit the sea side. Thus it sometimes happens 
that extraordinary attractions are present on the stage, seldom, however, 
meeting with due appreciation. We have seen at the old theatre, now 
converted into public baths, Miss Nelly and Miss Louisa Moore, then 
in the full glory of girlish beauty and loveliness, supported by Mr. 
Everill acting in his best form, play to a hundred spectators! What 
would not some of us give for such a sight now? ‘England’s Eminent 
Tragedian,” Mr. J. Pitney Weston, is but a sorry substitute, even in his 
great character of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, and assisted by some of 
the least attractive of the members of the stock company of the old 
Queen’s Theatre in Manchester. We are almost ashamed to have to 
write that, somewhere in the course of the evening’s pleasures, a heavy 
and prodigiously substantial supper for a while distracts everybody's 
attention. 
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Such is the everyday life of residents at Blackpool Hotels. After one 
is reduced to the lotus eater’s state of mind necessary to the full and 
perfect enjoyment of such a state of existence, it is by no means wanting 
in a sort of pleasure. It realizes to perfection the dolce far niente tecl- 
ing. There are shadows, however, even in this bright noon-day of 


| idleness. It is impossible altogether to avoid disagreeable people, and 
| unpleasant folk can easily raise themselves into prominence in such a 


social state. We have met, under these circumstances, ladies who, for 


| mischief-making capacity and power of ill-natured gossip, surpassed 
| every previous effort of our imagination. Such people are, however, 


only to be met with exceptionally ; and on the other hand many pleasant 
acquaintances and some true and lasting friendships have been so 
formed. 

So far we have been speaking of the everyday life of Blackpool. 
Two days in the week are, however, not to be considered as included. 
Saturday and Sunday ar, for several reasons, special days. There is 
something unusual both in the character of the visitors and in the habits 
of the days. At ordinary times ladies form the majority of residents. 
On Saturday, chiefly by means of the Blackpool Express, there comes a 
mighty rush of visitors of the other sex. This change we may perhaps 
be allowed to say is the cause of much pleasant expectation. Saturday 
night is that occasion in the week when there is most chance of a suc- 
cessful, because evenly-balanced, dance. Sunday is, in the first place, 
distinguished by an attention even greater than ordinary (difficult and 
somewhat painful as it is to realize) being given to eating. Breakfast is 
arranged half an hour later than usual. Some people only attend to 
public devotions when at home. Large numbers are, however, careful 
to take part in at least one service, either at church or chapel. It is 
probable that the place of worship will be crowded, visitors forming the 
greater part of the congregation. A collection is inevitable, and charity 
ought not to be checked on reflecting on what must be the paucity of 
the worshippers and the poverty of the place during seven or eight 
months of the year. After service, the proper thing is to go imme- 
diately to the Pier. This, and the one later in the day, are the 
fashionable promenades of the week, and to miss them is to fail in 
seeing one of the most wonderful sights of which Blackpool can at 
any time boast. After talking over the sermon, or other pursuits 
of the morning, much gossip is of course indulged in, though it is 
not of the most unadulteratedly ill-natured kind. Everybody who 
has claims to distinction or notoriety has those claims scrutinized. 
The elaborate dandy, who is known to be a warehouse youth, living on an 
infinitesimal salary; the gigantic lady who is supposed to keep a refresh- 
ment bar in some low part of Manchester; the swell attired after the 
pattern of the stage Mephistopheles; the couples who are making love 
really, and those who are only making believe ; the lady with the green 
dress and blue gloves—these are all held up as objects of scorn or 
admiration. The dinner of Sunday gives indisputable evidence of 
increased elaborateness ; over dessert and wine an unconscionable long 
time is spent, with the necessary result of intolerable sleepiness and 
heaviness. Light tea, evening promenade, sacred music in the drawing 
room, and heavy supper, fill up the time till the early hour which is 
established as the Sunday bed-time. 

In our previous paper we referred briefly to the pursuits of those 
younger men who make their visit an excuse for dissipation pure and 
simple. The time left after dinner on Saturday is by them devoted to 
wandering from one hotel to the other; changing from the bar-room of 
this to the billiard-room of that. On Sunday morning they make a 
point of drinking copious draughts of bitter beer before breakfast. The 
social and other peculiarities of every hotel are well known to them. 
The Imperial is a little out of the way, and but for its good billiard- 
room would not be so much patronized. Nor is the old-fashioned 
stateliness of Bailey’s in their style. The Clifton Arms is very popular. 
There, under the shallowest pretence of being travellers, they find them- 
selves able at any time to procure beer. The Beach is regarded by this 
class as a late house. They will have none of the Royal, which gives 
no encouragement to drinking, and which will be long in losing the air 
of stiff respectability cultivated by its late proprietress. A drive to the 
Foxhall is considered very amusing. With all this there is not a single 
pursuit indulged in but what might be enjoyed at least as well, and often 
to greater perfection, in the smoky city which has for a time been left 
behind, 


INCANTATION SCENE 
ON THE IRWELL. 


SECOND Shakesperian extravaganza was performed 
last week by the celebrated company from the Theatre 
Royal, Town Hall, Salford. 
SCENE—SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
Time, midnight. Tollgates closed. Thunder. Cauldrons of boiling 
gas tar, with tanks of ammonia water. 
of incense rising. Three councillors approach, disguised as witches, 
fly over the gates on their broomsticks, unobserved by Lord Fitz-Darby, 
the pike-keeper. 
First Witcu.—Thrice the Bridge Inn Cat hath mewed. 
SECOND WirTcH.—While with the Griffins we have bowled. 
THIRD WitcH.—Harper cries ‘‘’Tis time, ’tis time.” 
First Witcu.—And Lord Fitz-Darby we have sold. 
Round about the cauldron go, 
In the ammonia water throw, 
Smelling gas, and inky pitch, 
Churn them up in the filthy ditch. 
ALL.—Puddle, puddle, death-rate double, 
Fitz-Darby’s fads, and turnpike trouble. 
First WitcH.—Carcases of drownéd dogs, 
Loathsome toads, and spawn of frogs, 
Strangled cats, and Chadwick’s smoke, 
Fumes from copper works and coke, 
Refuse of a former flood, 
Sulphur, chemicals, and mud, 
Kneaded into fever cake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake! 
ALL.—Puddle, puddle, death-rate double, 
Fitz-Darby’s fads, and Higson’s bubble. 
THIRD WITCH.—Suds of soap, and slime of snigs, 
Contracts, dodges, thimble-rigs, 
Poisonous venom from the slow 
Worm of Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Cesspool, sewage, in the ditch, 
Makes the gruel thick and rich; 
Drop your H’s while you may, 
And clap the h’aspirate on h’A. 
First WITcH.—By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something heavy this way comes, 


The river beneath, with clouds 


SECOND WITCH.— 


MAcBIRR.—How now, you secret, black, and midnight wags, 
What is’t you do? 
WITCHES (aside) —What’s his little game ? 
First WitcH.—All hail to thee, Macbirr, Thane Soft Sawdor! 
SECOND Wi1rTcH.—AII hail to thee, Macbirr, Thane of Glamour! 
THIRD WitcH.—All hail to thee, Macbirr, who would’st be Mayor 


MAacsirR.—I charge you, by that which you possess, 
(Howe’er you come to have it) answer me, 
Though you withstand the floods, and let men fight 
’Gainst Charley and the churches, tho’ the yeasty 


Confound and swallow your ratepayers up, 
Though Higson’s corn be lodged, &c. 
ALL.—-Come high or low, 
Thyself and office deftly show ! 
Thunder (and Turf) apparition of Fits-Darby appears. 
MAcBIRR.—Tell me, thou unknown power ! 
First WitTcH.—He knows thy thought, 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 
APPARITION.—The divvil! Tuppence ! Macbirr, Macbirr, 
Beware the Thane of Strife! Beware, Mac Dufier 
Tremendous explosion. Witches vanish. Apparition blown wp. 
MACBIRR (solus).—Methinks it now begins to drizzle, 
Perhaps to bed I’d better mizzle. 
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, TW TWIGG’S Patent Corkscrews. 


The most powerful ever invented, and being provided with a patent India-rubber pad, which forma 
an elastic cushion for the neck, , Shey are warranted not to break the bottle, 
Manufactory: 30, Mosley Road, B 


rmingham.—Sold by all Ironmongers, 
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| WESLEYANS AND THE LITURGY. 
I} To THE EpiTor oF THE SpHinx. 

S1",— The letter of a ‘ Vesleyan Methodist,” 
in your last issue, bein calculated to some- 
what mislead those of your readers who take 
an interest in the question touched upon, I 
take the liberty of proffering another version. 
It is true that the liturgy of the Church of 
England is, and has been, used in scme of the 
leading Wesleyan chapels for many years; but 
as its adoption is decided upon by a few influ- 
ential gentlemen in committee, and not by 
the congregation at all, [ don’t see how it can 
|| be said that it is ‘“‘ where the intelligence and 

| education of the people have been favorable 
| to its admission.” It is, however, not correct 
| that the liturgy is regularly used even by the 

‘leading congregations ; it is used in the morn- 
ing only, and then not in its complete form, 
|but very much curtailed; and ever then not 
‘regularly, as in the case quoted by a “ Wes- 
leyan Methodist,” viz.: Radnor-street, where 
that large portion of it, the litany, is rarely 
read; why I cannot explain, except it is be- 
cause the intelligence and education of the 
people are favourable to its dismission. 

There is one notable instance of a Wesleyan 
chapel, not a hundred miles from Rusholme, 
where the admission, morning and evening, of 
the full liturgical service has proved a mise- 
rable failure. I am not sufficiently well ac- 
|quainted with the congregation worshipping 
| there to say whether that result is owing to 
\their want of “education and intolligence,” 
| but am not so sure such was not the case with 
'|the chosen few who were the cause of its 
| adoption at the time the chapel was built. 
|| Suffice it to say the result is a miserable 
! failure. 
|| On the other hand, I would refer a ‘“ Wes- 
|| leyan Methodist” to the success which has 
|| attended the Independent chapel in Chorlton 
|| Road, and where the form of service is simpler 
|| than that intended to be used at the new 
|, Whalley Range Chapel. Far f om considering 

it a test of “education and intelligence” to 
| beable to appreciate a service elaborated by 
|| ritual, and other innovations, which appeal 

purely to the senses and not to the “ intelli- 
|| Sence and education,” I think it a more certain 
test of intelligence to be able to enjoy a ser- 
| Vice unembellished with those aids to attrac- 
|| tiveness, now becoming so popular, and to 
|| enjoy a good sermon such as is never heard 
| from a ritualistic pulpit, but which still pro- 
ceeds from methodist pulpits, and many such 
from our Radnor-street pulpit, from week to 
week, at the present time. 
From the ill-concealed disappointmeut of a 
|| “Wesleyan Methodist,” at the arrangements 
for the service at the new ch: pel, I conclude 
|| that he is an intending worshipper there, and 
|| p-bably well acquainted with the other in- 
| ‘ending worshippers; if so, let him test their 
| feelings on the subject, and I have little doubt, 
|| Were it proved that the majority are in favour 
I | of the full liturgy, the committee would con- 
cede the point. I may, however, add that 
there are other qualifications necessary to the 
full enjoyment of a service, plain but intel- 














lectual, not required I confess to appreciate a 
service similarly conducted to that at the 
charch he has recently visited, but the pos 
sessioa of which would enable a * Wesleyan 
Methodist” to enjoy the plainest service, and 
the most comon-place sermon, more than it is 
possible %r him now to enjoy any service, no 
matter how beautiful the form or splendid the 
accompanying display, which qualifications 
are humbly recommended to a “ Wesleyan 
Methodist” by 
ANnoTHeR WESLEYAN. 


Mosgs-Side, Manchester, 
Sept. 13th, 1869. 


a 
BYRON AND MRS. STOWE. 
To THe Epitor oF THE SpHInx. 
Srr,—Your singularly able article on the 
Byron controversy has recalled to my mind 
the verses launched by Tennyson, many years 
ago, against some literary busy-body who had 
done his little best, upon grounds quite as 
inadequate as Mrs. Stowe’s, to defame the 
memory of a great poet. The lines would have 
formed a fitting prelude to your remarks :— 
For now the poet cannot die 
Nor leave his music as of old, 


But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry . 


Proclaim the faults he would not show: 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust: ° 
Keep nothing sacred: ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know. 


Yours faithfully, 
A.L.B 


[From tax New York Review.) 


In the Atlantic Monthly, for September, 
appears an article the impudent audacity of 
which is, we believe, absolutely unparalleled. 
It proceeds from the pen of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the authoress of the novel of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It concerns itself with the 
domestic afflictions of the poet Byron. It 
states in a fervid mauner, and with an ear- 
nestness which expresses on the part of the 
writer, conviction that what it states is true 
—that Byron was guilty of a crime which is 
almost nameless among men, and which we 
shudder to mention even at second hand—the 
crime of incest. This, it says, was the cause 
o! Byron’s separation from his wife —that de- 
pi rable domestic catastrophe which has borne 


‘the upas fruit of an evergreen scandal. , It 


makes these statements upon the authority of 
Lady Byron, who is dead. It does not offer 
one jot or tittle of evidence that they are true 
One woman, who does not even pretend that 
she has investig:ted the matter, tells the story 
which was told to her by another woman, who 
is beyond the reach of appeal. All the world 
knew that Byron was married, and that after 
a little more than one year of married life, his 
wife left him, never to meet him again on 
earth. All the world knew that the cause of 
their separation was a secret, and was kept so 
—as it ought to have been. But—so great is 
the influence which that stupendous genius has 
exerted upon the world—socicty has never 
been content to let this trivial subject alone. 
There was some reason why Lord and Lady 
Byron parted as man and wife:—what was it? 
That has been the mental attitude of thousands 
of curious readers of Byron’s portry. Nearly 
fifty years has passed since he was laid in the 
grave. The wife, who long survived him, is 
also under the sod. And now, after all this 
time, comes the foulest charge against his 
nature and his conduct which human ingenuity 
could devise or human malice could propagate. 





It is made, too, upon the flimsiest of all 
pretexts. A poor, addle-pated woman, in Italy, 
who was once Byron’s mistress, has put forth 
a stupid book, which nobody could read, and 
which was fast drifting to the limbo of «11 waste 
paper, in which Byron's domestic affairs were 
made the subject of some twaddling comment. 
And this book, it appears, required answer— 
this pitifal farrago of inconsequential gossip 
demanded that Byron should be dragged out 
of his grave and trampled into the mire of 
public ignominy. The work of the vampire 
has been done, and, we blush to say it— has 
been done by an American, Not one jot of 
evidence kas been adduced, to prove that the 
terrible assertion is true. Lady Byron thought 
it was true, and expressed! herse!f to that effect 
to Mrs. Harriet Stowe. That is the sum and 
substance of the matter. Lady "yron was an 
old woman at the time, was broken in health, 
was in a morbid condition, and, from all we 
have heard, was that worst of all moral luna- 
tics, a religious bigot. Her story defies all the 
laws of probability. 


a oe 
CROQUET. 


LTHOUGH there are great differences 
between them, there are likewise similari- 

ties numerous enough to entitle croquet io be 
classed with billiards somewhere in the cate- 
gory of scientific games. But if croquet, as 
scientifically played, is in some respects infe- 
rior to its cognate, billiards—as it certainly is 
—it has also its points of special and excep- 
tional interest. These are not so apparent 
when two or even four players are engaged 
But with six or eight players croquet, to play 
it as it is capable of being and should be 
played, requires a very long head indeed. The 
idiosyncrasies of each player ought to be 
allowed for, the nature and state of the ground 
taken into consideration, and the order in 
which every ball will come into play carefully 
remembered under pain of making irretrieva- 
ble mistakes. The rear of the army should 
be kept from straggling, its van from being 
too impetuous, and fresh combinations should 
be formed on the spur of the moment at each 
critical point of the game. Croquet played in 
this way, to compare small things with great, 
is as different to croquet played lackadaisically 
or perfunetorily as the strategy and tactics of 
the Prussian army in 1866 were to the inroad 
of some blundering barbarous invader of yore. 
The chief of a side in the game of croquet 
who makes but few mistakes in his mimic 
campaign must possess some of the qualities 
that go to the making of a successful genera) 
—coolness, quickness, decision, memory, pow- 
ers of combination, animating influence over 
others. Who amongst the multitude give the 
loitering idlers on many a luxurious lawn the 
credit of exercising any of these traits of cha- 
racter? Who supposes that a possible Von 
Moltke is unconsciously exhibiting marked 
indications of strategical power and capacity 
for command in many a small knot of eager 
and excited croquet players? If there be any- 
thing in what we have advanced, there are 
evidently, at least, two sides to the croquet 
question. There is croquet as the unscientific 
pastime—the vehicle for mere fashionable 
idling, the means towards amatory trifling, 
the delight of childish sportfulness ; and there 
is croquet as a highly scientific and absorbing 
game, ranking as a sort of outdoor compound 
of billiards and chess. The great objection to 
it—and it is one that will be very difficult to 
overcome in this country—is, that it is not 
what is called a “manly game.” No muscular 
strength is required in its successful pursuit ; 
no powers of physical endurance are necessary 
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in any phase of the pastime, But then we 
cannot always, or all of us, be playing cricket, 
or “cracking on” in racing crafts, or rowing 
in outriggers, or hunting foxes or wild boars, 
or exhibiting athletic feats of strength and 
specd. Some outdoor game is required for 
persons not in chronic training. As an open 
air recreation that we can have at our very 
doors, and for any spare hours, when to go 
long distances or to give up whole days to 
pleasure are out of the question, is clearly a 
desideratum. Manly sports are, in fact, deried 
to all but the few; the professional man can 
seldom spare time even for croquet. Under 
this view, then, it may very fairly be urged by 
the lovers and premoters of the gam> that 
there is a distinct place for it in the outdoor 
national amusements of the country; and if 
so, evidently the more it i- cultivated scienti- 


| fically the greater progress will it make, and 





the greater hold will it take on society at 
large. 





VEGETARIANS AND TkktoTALLERS.—It is re- 
ported in every direction that the Harvard 
crew trained on milk, vegetables, and fruit, 
and great surprise is expressed that they 
should have beeu so nearly successful. Their 
victory certainly would have been a triumph 
for the teetotallers and the vegetarians; but, 
after all, we see Jiltle ground for amazement. 
Half mankind swallows neither alcohol nor 
meat. A ‘Turkish hamal would take an Eng- 
lish porter and his load on his shoulders and 
walk away comfortably, and he never drinks 
anything stronger than coffee; while a High- 
land keeper, bred upon milk and oatmeal, will 
walk most other men down. Meat is good and 
alcohol is good, but there is little in meat 
that does not exist in milk, and alcohol is 
only good as a whip, enabling the taker to 
crowd twenty minutes’ work into ten. We 
leave the Lancet to decide the point, but we 
see no real reason why a bread-eater should 
not do all the work of a flesh-eater, and suffer 
less. The real point is, with the vegetarian, 
as with the teetotaller, whether he gaing 


| enough to repay kim for giving up a justifiable 


pleasure, in a world which has so few justifi- 
able pleasures to offer.—Spectator. 


SINGERS AND THEIR Voices.—A Vienna pa- 
per gives an amusing account of the refresh- 
ments which the singers at the opera there are 
in the habit of taking between the acts to 
keep their voices in good order. Each singer, 
it appears, has his or her own peculiar specific. 
The Swedish tenor Labatt takes “two salted 
cucumbers for a dose, and declares that this 
vegetable is the best thing in the world for 
strengthening the voice and giving it “the true 
metallic ring.’ The other singers, however, 
do not seem to be of this opinion. Sontheim 
takes a pinch of snuff and drinks cold lemo- 
nade; Wachtel eats the yelk of an egg beaten 
up with sugar ; Stegea, “the most corpulent 
of tenors,’ drinks “the brown juice of the 
gambrinus;” Walter, cold black coffee ; Nie- 
mann, champagne; and Tichatchek, mulled 
claret. Ferenezy, the tenor, smokes one or 
two cigars; which his colleagues regard as so 
much poison, Mddle. Brann-Brini takes, after 
the first act, a glass of beer; after the third 
and fourth, a cup of café-au lait; and before 
the great duet in the fourth act of the “‘ Hugue- 
nots” always a bottle of Moet Crémont Rosé. 
Nauchbaur munches bonbons during the per- 
formance; Rubsam, the baritone, drinks mead ; 
Mitterwurzer and Kindermann suck dry plums; 
Robinson, another baritone, drinks soda water; 
Formes takes porter, and Arabanek Gum- 
poldskirchner wine! The celebrated baritone, 
Beck, on the other hand, takes nothing at all, 





and refuses to speak. Draxler smokes Turkish 
tobacco and drinks a glass of beer. Another 
singer, Dr. Schmid, regulates his diet accord- 
ing to the state of his voice at the time. 
Sometimes he drinks coffee, sometimes tea, 
and a quarter of an hour afterwards lemonade, 
mead, or champagne, taking snuff between 
whiles, and eatiug apples, plums, and dry 
bread—a very liberal arrangement. 

Bacchus seems to pay better than Mars, for 
within the last two years over twenty officers 
have retired from the army and entered the 
wine trade. 


THE special commissioner of the Times, who 
is contributing to that paper a serie: of letters 
on the Irish Land Question, is Mr. O’Connor 
Morris, an Irish barrister, and an occasional 
leader-writer to the Zimes. 


A Hint to Tugarrican Manacers-—The 
Saturday Review, in an article on current 
dramatic literature, remarks that women do 
not care to see burlesques, which may be oue 
reason among many others for their manifest 
decline in popularity. ‘We should think,’’ 
says the Suturday, that a burlesque must be 
as amusing to a party of ladies as the half- 
hour in @ ball-room during which the gentle- 
men are taking supper below stairs. But, 
whether women in general are pleased or not 
with burlesque, it is undeniable that burlesque 
is not intended to please women. ‘This article 
is manufactured for the consumption of men, 
and specially for that class of men who are 
called swells.” 


CrueLty.—A passenger in a Rotterdam and 
London steamboat gives a most horrible 
account of the cruelty inflicted on the cattle 
imported,—partly from utter unconcern for 
their comfort, partly from a positive pleasure 
in their sufferings. The sheep were packed 
into one dense mass of flesh—as it were, a 
continuous life-solid,—without power to move, 
so that if one fell from exhaustion it was 
trampled under foot. The filth, of course, and 
smell were horrible; for the whole twenty-two 
hours they had no food or water, aud the 
sailors, in passing them, had to leap down on 
to the backs of the sheep. Of course, the 
sailors kicked and danced upon them at plea- 
sure, and one young ruffian was twice caught 
worrying the wretched, densely-packed crea- 
tures with a dog. Even when they got to 
London, we are told that they were not 
refreshed in any way by being turned out, but 
sent directly to the market, there to wait 
through the Sanday before they could be sold. 
The Times points out that the Contagious 
Diseases’ (Cattle) Act of last session gives the 
Government ample power to insist on fit ac- 
commodation and good food for these unfortu- 
nate imports, and we hope the next captain 
who permits such a scandal will suffer heavily. 
It hardly involves, we suppose, so wicked a 
form of cruelty as the slave trade and its mid- 
dle passage ; yet there is something in delibe- 
rate cruelty to creatures that can’t so much 
as mutiny, or even hate you for the misery 
you inflict, which} seems even meaner and 
more despicable. 
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(CONCERT INN, YORK STREET 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, | 
| 


FIRST-CLASS DINNERS DAILy. 
WINES, SPIRITS, éc, 


OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
BILLIARDS. 
F. D. CLARKE, Proprietor, | 
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Restaurant and Luncheon Bur, 
51, PRINCESS-ST., ALBERT SQUARE, 
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LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, SOUPS. 
CHOPS AND §STEAKS AT ANY HOUR, 








Amusements, | 


PRINCE'S THEATRE 


MANCHESTER. 











Proprietors, the Prince's Theatre Company, Limited. 
The Grand Shakesperian Revival, 


A WINTER’S TALE, 
LEONTES ......+.+-Mr, CHARLES CALVERT. | 
HERMIONE ........ Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT. || 
PAULINA .....++++-Miss JULIA SEAMAN, 
AuTo.ycus ........Mr. J. A. SHAW. 


Every Evening at Seven, terminating at 10-{0. | 


Box Office open daily from Eleven to Two. 


Samm GARDENS 
BELLE VUE. 





| 

Messrs. DANSON & SONS’ | 

Grand Representation of the 

FALL OF MAGDALA, 
Amidst Gorgeous Display of Fireworks, Every 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 

—_ I} 

Belle Vue MILITARY BAND every day from 3 p.™ | 


‘ tensive collection of Animalsand Birds, Museus, | 
we ‘Boats, and Steamers, and all the other attractions | 
daily. 

Admission, 6d. ; after 4 p.m. 15.; Saturdays, 18. alter 
5 p-m.—Music Hall open each gala day, as usual, | 


POMONA PALACE 


OPEN DAILY. 
THE PALACE MILITARY Bad? 


which has been secured at considerable — a 
selected from Halle’s, Crystal Palace, a val 
bition, and principal orchestras in England, perfor | 


every day 





| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 


SELECT MUSIC =) 
from the great composers, includin ozart, ‘ 
Rossini, Bellini, Balfe, Jullien, A. frellon, &c., com | 
mencing at three o'clock. 


DANCING on the MONSTRE PLATFOB, 


AND IN THE PALACE gs 
ion #4. 






ADMISSION 6d. NO EXTRA 
Sundays for Promenade. 
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R. H. GIBSON, 


COMPLETE 


HOUSH FURNISHER, 
90 10 96, STRETFORD ROAD, AND 78, OLDHAM-ST, 


“=! V2 < 











x 


GIBSON’S DRAWING ROOM SUITE, consisting of Lounge, Two Easy Chairs, and Six 
Small Chairs, covered in rich Rep, 10 Guineas; Loo Table, 3 Guineas, and Chiffonier, with 
Glass Back and Glass Doors, 5 Guineas, in Rich Italian Walnut. All complete, 18 Guineas. 





























JI. G KERSHAW 2&0 Co. 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS 


BY STEAM POWER. 


ORNAMENTAL COLOUR PRINTING, 


BY PATENT TWO-COLOUR MACHINE. 














MACHINING EXECUTED FOR THE TRADE. 
~e™m™pjY —_e_Cll 



































5p ee 
Ria at 


SHIRLEY & HILL, Tailors and Habit Makers, 52, Markets 





, STRETFORD ROAD, 
_MANCHESTER 


{ And 266 





WHOLESALE WINE and SPIRIT MERCHANTS. 


O 
O 
08 
Y) 
NM 
O 
O 
: 
Y) 


 ? 


‘3 


“FLORENCE” 





BROAD STREET 
PENDLETON. 





21, 
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GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED in the ROVAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Majesty's Launpress says, that it is 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 


WHEN YOU ASE FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Giascow and Lonpon. 


VELOCIPEDES 


Of the Best Material, Latest Designs, and Best French 
Saddles, with a “Large Room for Practice, at 


KERSHAW’S, Store Street, Ancoats’ 








ESTABLISHED 1833. 


HARGRAVES’ 
TOBACCO AND CIGAR 


MANUFACTORY. 
44, SWAN STREET, 


2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, MASON STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 





HARGRAVES’ 


SMOKING MIXTURE, 


In 1 and 2 ounce Packets. 


All Tobaccos (including Irish Roll) guaranteed 
genuine, and free from Adulteration. 





THEY WILL 


THE 
LOCK-STITCH 
%. SEWING MACHINES 
ARE THE BEST. 
HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, 
PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES. 
19, & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET corner of DEANSGATE. 


And have many advantages possessed by no other Machines, 


GATHER, and SEW ON A BAND at the same time. 


including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends 


of seams without removing the work from the Machine. 








McCONNELL & FRASER, 
TAILORS, 


GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITTERS, 


CITY. BUILDINGS, 
CORPORATION STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 





THE 
‘Maw Printing Offices. 


J.&%. KERSHAW & CO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS & LETTERPRESS 


PRINTERS, 
BY STEAM POWER, 


Patent Ledger and Account Book 
Manufacturers, 


37, OXFORD STREET, 
PORTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BOOKWORK, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, CLUB RULES, &c. 
PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL 
SHOW CARDS, WINDOW and DOOR BILLS. 


PLACARDS, 


And HANDBILLS, in every variety of style and size. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWINGS OF MACHINERY, MAPS, 
PLANS OF ESTATES, &c. 
BANKERS’ NOTES, CHE UES, DRAFTS, &c. 
CIRCULARS, I.sVOICES, 
STATEMENTS, PRICES CURRENT, 
NOTE HEADS, &c. 


Planta AAntal Tickets, 


FOR SHIPPERS and the HOME TRADE, 








All the most useful sizes of Star and Pattern Tickets kept 
in Stock. 


General Commercial Lithographic Printing of 
every description, by their 


Patent Anglo-French Steam Machine. 


PATTERN BOOKS 


And Sheets for Muslin and Calico Printers. 


Every branch of the Printing and Stationery Trade 
executed on the Premises. 


Printers and Publishers of Zhe Sphinx, issued 
every Saturday.—Price One Penny. 


BEFORE PURCHASING A 


PERAMBULATOR 


You should call and inspect the Large Assortment | 
in every variety of shape and price, at : | 


JOHN OWENS, 


1, OLDEHLAM STREBT, | 
AND 
88, DEANSGATE. 





WORKS: NEW STREET, BRADSHAW STREET, & 49, SHUDEBILL, | 


EsTABLISHED 45 YEArs. ; | 





“ Will you tell me'that ?”—.Shakesper§,® 


What better can there be than Ger’s "i 
Unrivalled felt-lined Hat? H | 
What better can be formed for ease— } ! 


y can you tell me that? 
Nay, none this splendid Hat can beat, 
It always fits us right ; 

In style and make ’tis most complete, 
"Tis really sof tand light. } 
Just Published, price One Shilling— | 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA ON BATS] 
“‘A Homily on the Head Coverings of Humatity; | 

Humourous, Aésthetic, and Historical” by the above 
eminent author, 
JAMES GEE, HATTER, 
13, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
Sole Agent for Woodrow’s Prize Medal Hats. | 





JONES'S TIC-DOLOREUX PILLS, 

Invaluable for the relief and cure of Neuralgia, Sciatica, | 
Toothache, Ague, Erysipelas, Comsumption, Nervows 
Disorders, &c. Sold in Boxes at7¥4d., 1s. 14d, &as.g4, 
Post free for 9, 15 and 36 stamps. Sole proprietor: 
JAMES JONES, Pharmaceutical Chemist, | 

149, Chapel Street. Salford. H 

Agents: Woolley, 69, Market-st., Manchester; J. j 
Wheeldon, 217, Stockport-rd, ; T, Bushby, Stockportad.; 
J. Whitehead, Tamworth-st., Hulme ; T. Mors, Fam 

worth ; and others. 





67, Oldham-street. Agent: J. HODAIM 





THE STRONGEST MAN in the WORM 


CANNOT BREAK THE 


EVERLASTING 


Porpoise-skin Boot Lact 


MADE BY 


j 
GILL & Co., 12, Brewer-st., Golden-sq., Lenin, 
Price 1s, per pair; by post 14 eT pais iS 


FRENCH DUBBING 


HIS Invaluable Composition posse 
ses the properties of preserving , ee 

it supple and ot nto tis identicall har ‘ 
bing as that used by the best curriers in ( o 
BOOTS, SHOES, and HARNESS are pat 
benefitted by its application.—Sold Wholesale 
by W. GILL & CO., Curriers and Leather o 
don. —Price 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per aa, 
cwt. in casks. 








MANCHESTER: Printed and Published by the Prope 
Joun Grorcre Kersuaw, at 37, 0 jord-street, # 
sarish of Manchester, and of 1, 
loss Lane West, in the parish 0 
Saturday, September 18th, 1869. 








Importers of Foreign Cigars, Sole Agents 107, PICCAl 1, 


J.C. EDWARDS & Co., Tobacconists, &c., 





